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Not what is the market going to do?— 


BUT, what are your securities going to do? 


folios existing at the time the 
investor enrolls are analyzed, 
and after a thorough consid- 
eration of every factor in the 
client’s individual situation we 
suggest the exact revisions 
necessary. From time to time 


been undergoing an inter- 
nal adjustment, and may 
be counted upon now to enter 
actively on a phase which cre- 
ates a new problem for every 
investor. In this phase deter- 


G secre markets have 


minable business and other thereafter, as conditions dic- 
developments vitally affecting the value of indi- tate, the portfolio is adjusted to the constantly 
vidual securities will be discounted. Your prob- shifting outlook. 


lem will be to have your funds invested in the 
issues that will advance—not turn stagnant, or 
even decline. 

Many issues will lag behind the new leaders as 
a result of having over-appreciated the possibili- 
ties. Others, having gauged conditions more 
accurately, should resume their progress upward 
or continue to decline. Still others, which fig- 
ured unimportantly in preceding market phases 
because of uncertainties that now have been re- 
moved, will respond to the revised appraisal of 
their prospects. In this new period you cannot 


NROLL now as a client of the Research Bu- 

reau and let us guide you in building up or 
recovering your capital and increasing or regain- 
ing your income. You will find the procedure 
simple, for it has been perfected by years of con- 
centration on the problem of investor-guidance. 
You merely register with us the complete list of 
your securities with their cost, provide us with all 
the necessary data regarding your resources, re- 
quirements and objectives, and then follow the 
direct, positive recommendations as they come 


to you. 
afford to continue a casual attitude towards your y 
investments. Your moves must be well calculated. HERE are no group advices. Every recom- 
: mendation is a special, individual suggestion, 
O serve those investors who cannot give their fitting only your program, and designed to main- 
full time and attention to the study of current tain your portfolio in proper balance. The super- 
investment data and their interpretation in terms vision is carried on through personal correspond- 
of dollars-value, The Financial World Research ence. There are no telegraphic “act-quick” 
Bureau is available. It is your investment labora- advices, which only serve to concentrate buying or 
tory. Investors whose portfolios are registered selling orders and upset the equilibrium of the 
with us for direct, personal supervision are guided market. The cost is moderate—$100 for a full 
in a program prepared especially for them. Port- year of supervision. There are no “extras.” 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU | the coupon for 
information, or just mail your 
| 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 5-2-34 | list of securities with your check 
Please send me your pamphlet that explains (without obligation to me) how your personal super- today and we will immediately 
| visory service would assist me to adopt a progressive investment program. I enclose a list of my prepare your program and make 
investments (showing the number of shares and their orjginal cost) to guide in telling me just the first recommendations for 
l how The Financial World Research Bureau will help me ‘to build up my capital and increase my | establishing your portfolio on 
| income. e | a more profitable basis. 
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Costs, Prices and Profits - - - - - - - - = 


WV Higher wages and increased employment have tended to 
increase industrial costs at a faster rate than prices have 
advanced. Profits, therefore, are lagging behind in some 
industries. Where do they go from here? 


Stockholders Are Labor’s Co-Workers - - - - - 


wv The fact that there are twice as many stockholders as 
employees in the average industrial corporation brings up 
the question of whether or not the investor is getting a fair 
deal under the New Deal? 
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In Coming 
Issues: 


Any investor who has turned his spy- 
glass toward the future for the purpose 
of determining by what means he will 
assure his financial independence will be 
interested in the series of articles en- 
titled “Annuities and the Investor,” 
which began in the April fourth issue of 
Tue Fryanctan Worup. The second 
part of this series is now in preparation 
and will be presented next week. This 
installment will discuss the investment 
characteristics of annuities and why 
they should be considered as an integral 
part of a sound investment program. 


SELLING at a material discount from 
statistically demonstrable value and at 
only about three per cent of its 1929 
high, the common stock of a leading 
corporation appears to be in a position 
accurately to reflect improving condi- 
tions in one of the major industries. A 
rising earnings trend has been in evi- 
dence since early this year and indica- 
tions point to substantially better re- 
sults in 1934 than were obtained last 
year. A full discussion of the situation 
will appear in an early issue. 


Wir the business curve pointing 
definitely upward and the prospects of 
continuing gains in corporate gross reve- 
nues, investors should thoroughly ac-. 
quaint themselves with the leverage 
principle as this offers an important clue 
to the magnitude of earnings expansion 
in a large number of situations. What 
is leverage? How does it affect earn- 
ings? What are some of the leverage 
stocks? Answers to these questions are 
contained in a study soon to be pub- 
lished. 
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- Books and Charts Recommended For 
Interpreting Movements 
of Dow-Jones Averages 


“THE DOW THEORY” 
By Robert Rhea (257 pages)..... $3.50 


This study of market trends presents clearly and concisely Robert Rhea’s 
explanation of the Dow Theory—the most complete and understandable inter- 
pretation of movements of Dow-Jones Averages. Its value to the trader and 
the investor is increased if studied in connection with Mr. Rhea's ‘‘Graphic 
Charts,”’ which sell for $12.50, and which charts the daily price movements of 
Dow-Jones Industrial and Rail Averages, also total daily stock sales from 1897 
to December 31, 1933. Price of book only $3.50 postpaid. 


“GRAPHIC CHARTS” 
Charting All Dow-Jones Rail and Industrial Averages 
for 37-Year Period Ending December 31, 1933 


This set of 41 charts and two work sheets (11 x 17 inches) in a loose leat 
post binder charts the Daily Movement of Dow-Jones Railroad and Industrial 
Averages for each of the 37 years from January, 1897, to December 31, 1933, 
inclusive; and provides two blank charting forms on which you may keep the 
charts up to date for the next two years. Besides, there are two charts of 
Monthly Range of Dow-Jones Rail and Industrial Averages, together with 
Average Daily Volume of Sales each month covering the entire 37-year period, 
1897-1933, inclusive; and finally two complete charts of RALLIES and 
DECLINES exceeding 3% in either Dow-Jones Rail or Industrial Averages, for 
the entire 37-year period, 1897-1933, inclusive; all plotted on logarithmic 
paper, which visualizes declines and advances in price in proper proportion. 
These charts are particularly useful in connection with Mr. Rhea’s book ‘THE 
DOW THEORY.”’ Set of 41 charts complete, with 2 work sheets, all in post 
| binder, for $12.50 postpaid. 

NOTE: For those who do not wish to study Dow-Jones Averages for the 37-year period, we 
suggest a set of FIVE ROBERT RHEA CHAR7S (11 x 17 in.) plotting 1931, 1932 and 1933 


Dow-Jones Rail and Industrial Averages daily; also 1921-1933 Rally and Decline Chart; and 
1921-1933 Monthly Range Chart—all tor $2.00 postpaid. 


“THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER” 


Until his death in 1929, Mr. Hamilton was accepted as the authority on the 
Dow Theory and its forecast value of the price movement. That explains why 
“The Stock Market Barometer,’’ his book on the subject, containing also some 
useful advice on the art of successfu! speculation, is in its 12th edition. Price 
$2.50 postpaid. (Anyone who follows Dow-Jones averages in relation to price 
movements should also read ‘‘The Dow Theory”’ by Robert Rhea, $3.50.) 


*“DOW-JONES AVERAGES” 


By way of introduction to this remarkable collection of tables of all ‘‘Dow- 
Jones Averages’ published through February 1934, there are brief chapters 
on ‘“‘The Dow Theory,” “History of the Dow-Jones Averages,’’ how they are 
calculated and what stocks are used. Includes: complete set of ‘‘Daily Aver- 
age Prices of Railroad and Industrial Stocks’’ from January 1, 1897 to October 
1, 1928; Daily Closing Utility Averages for entire year 1929 and daily range 
of Utility Averages from January 1, 1930 to February 28, 1934; Daily Average 
Prices of 40 Bonds from April 1, 1915, to February 28, 1934; Yield on Dow- 
Jones Averages from January 1928 through June 23, 1933; Daily Volume of 
Sales on New York Stock Exchange from January 1, 1897 to February 28, 
1934; also Daily Range (high, low and close) of Dow-Jones Railroad and 
Industrial Averages from October 1, 1928 to February 28, 1934. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Send Your Check or Money Order to 


Book Department ‘/o The Financial World 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
COMMENT 


1 wholly disapprove of what you 
say and will defend to the death 
your right to say it.—VOLTAaIRg, 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President, 
Columbia University: In almost every 
country the timorous policies of goy. 
ernments lag behind the public opinion 
of their peoples. 


Miss Frances M. Robinson, Secretary 
to General Johnson: Back of every 
stuffed shirt in Washington is some 
woman, patiently, ably, self-effacingly, 
performing the service for which some. 
one else gets the salary and the honor, 


George B. Cortelyou, President, Edison 
Electric Institute: So long as each in. 
dividual company continues to do a 
better job of rendering electric service 
than any other organization is capable 
of doing, it may confidently be ex. 
pected that electric light and power 
companies will continue to sell the 
great bulk of electricity used in the 
United States. 


Ludwig Vogelstein, Chairman, Ameri- 
can Metal Company, Ltd.: Silver has 
been the butt of economic controver- 
sies for over one hundred years. 


Secretary Morgenthau: I have an open 
mind on silver. 


Edgar L. G. Prochnik, Austrian Min- 
ister to the U. S.: Nothing is behind 
the unrest in Europe except economic 
conditions. 


Percy H. Johnston, Chairman, Chemi- 
cal Bank: I wish there was some way 
to cure speculation. I think we would 
be better off. But I think you have 
got to change your race of human be- 
ings, because they like to speculate. 


Eberhard Faber, pencil manufacturer: 
I have seen depressions come and go 
and I know their earmarks. The end 
of the four-year depression came at 
the end of 1933. 


Daniel Willard, President, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad: I have the fullest con- 
fidence in the continuing usefulness 
and future prosperity of the railroads 
under private ownership and operation. 
No other method of transportation so 
far discovered can give as safe, satis- 
factory and economical service as the 
railroad within its proper sphere. 


Leo Wolman, Chairman, Labor Ad- 
visory Board: It is true that in part, 
through the beneficent influence of the 
Recovery Act and its administration, 
the trade union movement has in less 
than a year gained close to 2,000,000 
members. 


Stanley Baldwin, former British Prime 
Minister: It is quite true the wheels 
of our state coach may be creaking in 
heavy ground, but are you sure the 


wheels of the coach are not creaking in ° 


Moscow, Berlin and Vienna and even 
in the United States? 
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The 
Market Situation 


qHIGH LIGHTS 


Sharp breaks in silver prices and further 
weakness in grains left stock prices but little 
affected, while numerous better grade bonds 
continued their upward climb. Importance 
of removal of threats against monetary sta- 
bility will be reflected in prices later. 


Tue silver situation held the spotlight of specu- 
lative attention during most of the past week, public 
interest in the situation being stirred up by the 
Treasury’s release of names of the large holders of the 
metal. Fading prospects of mandatory silver legis- 
lation had the natural repercussion of sharp declines 
in the price of the metal inasmuch as such great quan- 
tities had been bought in the hope of another boost 
by fiat in its value. The tremendous speculative posi- 
tion that has been built up in silver is shown by the 
fact that dealers in the metal estimate ten to fifteen 
million ounces to total the normal New York long 

sition, a quantity that compares with about two 
undred million ounces now being held. 


Removar of the silver inflation threat, while doing 
little to improve security and commodity prices dur- 
ing the immediate present, should carry highly favor- 
able implications for the future. Further weakening of 
the country’s monetary structure by according more 
value and prominence to silver would doubtless be 
followed by temporarily renewed strength in general 
prices, but the present situation is such that only 
further improvement in confidence concerning the 
future of our money is necessary to bring about the 
same result. The experience of history conclusively 
shows that bimetalism cannot possibly work success- 
fully, but brings serious trade dislocation and loss of 
confidence in the money. The market ratio between 
gold and silver is constantly fluctuating, despite any 
mint ratio that might be set, with the result that 
the cheaper metal drives out of the country the one 
having the higher value. In the case of any such mint 
ratio as 16-to-1 (when the actual market ratio is now 
about 80-to-1) the country would soon find itself 
denuded of gold, assuming, of course, that the Treasury 
did not clamp on another gold embargo to halt the 
flow of the metal. Thus it is clear that the elimina- 
tion of the current silver proposals from the picture 
is a development of prime importance for the con- 
tinuation of business and industrial recovery. 


Tue status of the railroad group was materially 
helped by last week’s wage agreement, which removed 
the threat of a general walkout. In a number of indi- 
vidual instances the 24% per cent restoration for the 
latter six months of this year will prove a burden, 
but the better situated roads have already enjoyed 
such substantial gains in revenues and face sufficiently 
clear prospects of additional gains in coming months 
to make the absorption of the higher rates a matter 
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of minor importance to shareholders. The first score 
of roads to report for March, for instance, showed 
net operating income up about 250 per cent over the 
results of the same month of last year, accomplished 
on an increase of about 35 per cent in gross. Even 
receivership roads like Wabash and ’Frisco succeeded 
in replacing losses for the month with net income. 
Despite their improving position, the rail shares have 
been doing little if any better than the general mar- 
ket, but in due time current and prospective earnings 
gains will find adequate reflection in prices. 


F IRST quarter reports are now coming to hand in 
volume, showing the expected gains over the results of 
the extremely poor figures of the first three months 
of 1933. Even the public utility companies are shar- 
ing in the gains over 1933 levels, although marketwise 
the group has been unable to throw off the influence 
of political agitation, and of course such things as last 
week’s dividend reduction to a $2 basis by Consoli- 
dated Gas do nothing to increase investor interest 
in the stocks of the industry. The bond market as 
a whole has shown some hesitation in recent sessions, 
but the highest grade issues early in the week were able 
to further their gains in the face of weakness in wheat 
and some of the other commodities. Of course, in the 
bond section the ruling consideration is the money 
market, and current indications are that the upward 
trend of bond prices has not yet reached its top. 


F urtuer clarification of the general background 
is underway, and disposal of pending legislation by 
Congress and the adjournment of that body will addi- 
tionally improve the situation. No change is indicated 
in investment policy, and the outlook for the coming 
months is such that we should soon see the wisdom of 
retention of present holdings and the acquisition of 
promising issues. 
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The Trend 
Things 


Digest and inter pretation of current 
business and financial developments 


The month of May, which usually marks 


Rasiness the beginning of the summer recession in 
Holdin business, was ushered in with the tempo 

: § of industrial activity still showing a rising 
Gains 


tendency. Operations of the steel industry 
last week rose 4 points to 56 per cent of 
capacity and indications are the present momentum will 
carry the industry through the 59 per cent peak of 1933. The 
precipitate rise in demand for finished steel products un- 
doubtedly reflects in some measure the efforts of large con- 
sumers to procure future requirements at present advan- 
tageous prices and possibly also the laying in of surplus stock 
due to the threat of transportation difficulties. Output of 
motor vehicles continues at a rate of approximately 90,000 
per week with production for the month of April indicated 
at about 400,000, a gain of 17 per cent over March and more 
than double the April, 1933, total. New car registration 
figures indicate this merchandise is being sold. 

As in the corresponding week of last year, power output 
in the week ended April 21 ignored seasonal influences and 
recorded an increase of 4 per cent over the preceding week. 
Gains were recorded in four regions with only the New Eng- 
land and the Pacific Coast sections showing declines. Power 
output is now running close to 17 per cent ahead of one year 
ago, 14 per cent ahead of 1932 and approximately the same 
as at this point in 1930 and 1931, years which produced satis- 
factory earnings for the larger number of electric utilities. 
Despite operating economies which have been inaugurated 
by these companies, however, profits are still considerably be- 
low 1930-1931 levels due to increased taxes and lower rates. 
Recent increases in prices of finished consumers’ goods made 
necessary by increased costs of labor have brought no indi- 
cations of a mitigation in consumer buying and new price 
schedules give promise of holding. Despite the increase in 
the price of finished steel products, scrap prices continue to 
decline, last week’s price of $12.42 a ton comparing with peak 
price of $13 a ton in the second week of March. 


The radical inflationary forces have suf- 


M fered a crushing defeat all along the line and 
d the Administration’s monetary policies have 
— taken a definite turn to the right following 
Credit 


more conservative doctrines. Proposals call- 
ing for the printing of large amounts of fiat 
money such as the McLeod bank pay-off bill and Frazier 
Lemke farm bill have been silenced almost beyond hope of 
resuscitation. An equally inglorious fate befell the silverites. 

Money continues plentiful with excess reserves of mem- 
ber banks at around $1.6 billion. The Treasury recently has 
been increasing its deposits of gold certificates in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. As the proceeds of these certificates are 
expended, banking reserves are increased. In the last bulle- 
tin the Federal Reserve Board warns against the accumula- 
tion of these reserves and points to the problem of preventing 
their use in such a way as to produce speculative inflation. 
Under such conditions of speculative excess it might become 
important for the Federal Reserve system to be in a position 
to rapidly absorb excess reserves. In connection herewith 
the recommendation is reiterated to make legal reserve re- 
quirements dependent not only upon volume but also upon 
velocity of member bank deposits. 

Moreover, credit expansion remains the Administration’s 
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preferred instrument for influencing prices, of course in the 
upward direction. But last week bank credit again resumed 
a deflationary course. The weekly statement of reporting 
member banks in 91 cities showed a drop of $32 millions in 
security loans and a decline of $75 millions in “all other” 
loans which are mainly commercial loans. This would in. 
dicate that the three weeks’ rise of $55 millions in the latter 
item was not altogether a reflection of improved business 
conditions but covered government bond operations and 
inter-bank borrowings. Consequently the business and trade 
improvement has apparently been financed by money already 
in business as the long term capital market still remains 
practically closed. 


While the drive for more adequate in. 


Official formation on corporation affairs has made 
cies real progress, some autocratic managements 

have done practically nothing toward giv. 
Persists 


ing stockholders additiona! facts to which 
they are entitled while others have yielded 
only a few inches of their stand-pat positions grudgingly and 
ungraciously. For a number of years prior to 1933, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation was an outstanding example of 
a concern whose reports concealed more than they revealed, 
Following action by stockholder groups and New York 
Stock Exchange officials, and a long controversy during the 
course of which the Stock Exchange threatened to strike the 
shares from the list, the Allied Chemical management agreed 
to the publication of a more detailed annual report. The 
1933 report barely complies with the minimum requirements 
of the agreement. It is, of course, much more satisfactory 
than previous reports but it still leaves much to be desired 
as a history of the corporation’s activity for the year and 
an exposition of its financial status. 

At the annual meeting last week, which the president of 
the corporation did not attend, stockholders made efforts to 
elicit additional information. A number of questions, most 
of them entirely reasonable, were asked, but all but one were 
evaded by the presiding officer. The only really definite 
information of any importance which was brought out by 
the stockholders’ questioning was the fact that no bonuses or 
extra compensation had been paid in 1933. But since the 
size of executives’ salaries was not revealed, this information 
was not especially informative. 

Some corporation officials have displayed commendable 
frankness and willingness to go much further than was the 
custom in previous years in discussing corporation affairs 
with stockholders at this year’s annual meetings. A few 
still expect the meeting to be a mere formality. It is to be 
hoped that the “rubber stamp” type of meeting will soon 
disappear. 


WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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THE COMPONENTS. This is an unweighted index of five sensitive 

series of industrial activity ; new building contracts, electric power 
production, automobile output, steel mill activity, and merchan- 
dise miscellaneous and less-than-carload freight traffic. Adjust- 
ments have been made for normal seasonal variation, and the 
average for the four years in 1925-1928 is used as the base. 
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Costs, Prices Profits 
Where Do They Go From Here ? 


benefited in the long run. Increase in 


The pressure for wage increases has brought’ about 
profits has led naturally to expansion 


advances in an indiscriminate manner; costs have in- 


creased as much for companies which are still “in the red” as 
for the more prosperous lines of industry. Costs in numerous 
industries are rising much faster than selling prices for their 


products. 


ports) recently published an 

interesting analysis of building 
construction costs for small homes in 
this country showing a rather startling 
increase between April, 1933, and 
March, 1934. Materia! and labor costs 
which would have totaled $5,000 for a 
small dwelling house in 1926 are esti- 
mated at $2,560 for April of last year, 
and $4,675 for March of the current 
year. The record of fluctuations in 
costs in recent years is given as fol- 
lows: 


T=: Dow Service (building re- 


The analysis attributes the increase 
in costs to the operation of the NRA 
rather than the workings of the law 
of supply and demand. In view of the 
tendency of all prices to rise in a 
period of recovery from depression as 
a result of speculative factors, even in 
industries in which so-called “legit- 
imate” demand does not increase 
sharply, it is probably not fair to 
attribute the entire increment in costs 
to the NRA. But the extent of the 
rise shows very clearly that the NRA 
was a major factor. The analysis 
shows total costs to have advanced 
practically to the 1930 level while 
operations in the industry are still far 
below the volume of that year. 


Importance of Labor Costs 


In the building construction industry, 
as in most other industries, labor is 
not, of course, the only element of cost, 
but it is the most important single cost 
factor. The most serious obstacle to 
success of the Administration’s efforts 
to stimulate private construction enter- 
prise is the high prevailing wage level 
in the building trades. This is by no 
means a new situation, but the NRA 
tends to “freeze” labor costs in these 
trades at levels which appear ridicul- 
ously high in comparison with those of 
many other skilled occupations. 

Apart from the matter of relative 
labor costs in the different industries, 
it is obvious to all who follow the news 
that the operation of NRA codes has 
greatly increased expenditures for 
labor in practically all fields. One of 
the essential features of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is the work- 
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spreading aim, and maximum hours 
per week have been shortened neces- 
sitating employment of many additional 
men. This has frequently prevented 
any material increase in total com- 
pensation per employee, and has re- 
sulted in decreases in some cases, but 
total labor costs to the industries con- 
cerned have risen sharply. In addition 
to the stipulations of the. codes, pres- 
sure exercised from the White House 
has brought about further important 
wage increases in key industries. The 
entire philosophy of the Administra- 
tion in regard to economic recovery has 
been that it should develop “from the 
bottom up” instead of from “the top 
down.” 

In this respect, as in many others, 
the Administration departs from orth- 
odox economic theory. In the past, in- 
creases in wages have shown a decided 
lag behind increases in selling prices. 
To illustrate, we present index numbers 
for wages and wholesale prices during 
the period of recovery from the “Bryan 
silver campaign depression” of 1896- 
1897: 


Wholesale 
Wages Prices 


The spread between costs—including 
wages—and selling prices maintained 
during the early years of a recovery of 
this type, varies considerably among 
the different industries, but for those 
companies whose labor costs bulk large 
the lag makes for comparatively rapid 
expansion of profits. While it may be 
claimed that this is not giving labor a 
“square deal,” it can be demonstrated 
that the laboring class as a whole has 


of operations with concomitant accre- 
tion to the number of workers employed. 
And increases in wage rates have fol- 
lowed, somewhat tardily perhaps, but 
in most cases when the increases were 
put into effect they rested upon the 
solid basis of profitable operation. 

In the current recovery efforts the 
process has been reversed. The NRA 
and other Administration efforts are 
directed primarily toward improving 
the status of the laboring classes. 
Although the Presiden*: and others in 
the Administration have stated def- 
initely on several occasions that they 
desire industry tc make a “fair profit,” 
it appears to many that profits occupy 
a secondary position under the New 
Deal program. The theory underlying 
this aspect of the New Deal is not en- 
tirely based on humanitarian grounds; 
it is also claimed that industry will 
eventually be made prosperous by the 
increase in the collective buying power 
of the workers of the country. 


The “Cart Before the Horse” 


Since this sequence of events in a 
recovery movement is unprecedented, 
there is no historical basis for a pre- 
diction as to whether or not the ex- 
periment will be successful. However, 
there is one fundamental argument 
used by old school economists to sup- 
port their view that the present pro- 
cedure constitutes “putting the cart 
before the horse” which is very difficult 
to rebut. That is their citation of the 
fact that our entire economic system is 
based upon the profit motive, and their 
deduction that any methods which at- 
tempt to relegate profits to a secondary 
position must ipso facto tend to retard 
recovery and not advance it. 

During the past year, and especially 
in recent months, substantial increases 
in wage rates have been put into effect 
by many industries. In some cases 
these increases have been justified by 
realized profits; in others, the com- 
panies are still “in the red.” Although 
exceptions as to individual companies 
must be made in each industry, auto- 
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mobile manufacturing is typical of the 
former, steel of the latter. Most auto- 
mobile and automobile parts companies 
have put into effect substantial wage 
increases and some are paying an aver- 
age scale approximating that of 1929. 
This is particularly impressive in view 
of the high rate of activity in this 
industry at the present time. (In this 
connection, it may be recalled that the 
cost of living is still substantially below 
the 1929 level, which means that “real 
wages” are actually much higher.) 
Recent price increases for most auto- 
mobiles will cover a good part of the 


increased costs, which means that 
(assuming continuance of the present 
very satisfactory demand for motor 
vehicles) good profits should be re- 
ported by the stronger units for 1934. 

Notice has also recently been given 
of advances in steel prices, but under 
the steel code purchasers are permitted 
to complete contracts for delivery of 
steel at the old prices for a period of 
60 days. Consequently second quarter 
reports of the steel vompanies are not 
likely to reflect the full benefits of the 
price advance. Since the period of 
heaviest production falls in the first 


half of the year, 1934 reports for a 
number of units in the steel industry 
are not expected to show much, if any. 
thing, for stockholders. Unless ther 
is a pronounced extra-seasonal byl 
in operations in the last half of the 
year, a good deal of red ink may he 
expected in reports of these concerns 
Under these circumstances, the two 
wage increases in the steel industry 
bringing wage rates in this industry 
also back to 1929 levels, scarcely seem 
justified. Numerous other similar cop, 
trasts could be cited among other 
in.dustries, 


Stockholders Are Labotr’s 


N ESSENCE the New Deal aims 
to inspire business for the pur- 
pose of pumping money into cir- 

culation in order to increase the 
purchasing power of the nation’s 
consumers. It is a sound theory if 
the process is carried on ratably and 
rationally, otherwise it may “gum” up 
national recovery. 

One of the principal schemes the Gov- 
ernment employs to make its New Deal 
effective is the NRA, the abbreviated 
nomenclature for its National Recovery 
Administration. Under its comprehen- 
sive system, for which an overmanned 
bureaucracy has been set up, a myriad 
of codes have been designed, each with 
the purpose of eliminating destructive 
competition and co-ordinating business. 

The measure itself was intended as 
an emergency measure: to put labor 
back in employment and thereby re- 
duce the forces of the unemployed; to 
increase wages and shorten working 
hours; to produce a higher level of 
prices. Many of these gains have in 
a generous measure been already ac- 
complished since the act was passed 
and they bid fair to expand further if 
common sense and tested business prin- 
ciples are allowed to prevail from now 
on. 


The New Deal Favors Labor 


But it seems that some of these plans 
are meeting with obstacles. The New 
Dealers are inclined to overstep them- 
selves because of the false notion that 
business needs permanent regimenting 
and that under the Blue Eagle special 
classes should be the principal bene- 
ficiaries of its planning. This particular 
idea stands out prominently in the ex- 
tent to which the New Deal favors 
labor. Again it shows its head in the 
tendency to restrict price levels on the 
false pretext of protecting the con- 
sumer. One theory therefore comes in 
direct conflict with the other, since 
employment, wages and hours of work 
cannot be fashioned by legislation but 
must depend upon what a business can 
earn. It is not capital that creates 
profits, but profits that eventually 
create capital. That axiom the new 
school of economists apparently has 
deleted from its text books. 

Blindly, labor seems to think that by 
some act of Divine Providence, business 
has been especially created for them. 
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More shareholders than 
workers. Is the New Deal 
an unfair deal to investors? 


Hence it is less important for it to re- 
ward those who provided the capital 
for its conduct than it is to provide 
work and wages for its fraternity. If 
the worker cannot get what he wants 
he proceeds to strike. Labor also feels 
that it is in the majority, numerically, 
in domination of business. 

This is an ill conceived notion as the 
records amply affirm. A recent study 
of the number of shareholders in our 


STOCKHOLDERS vs. EMPLOYEES 


Number of 

Common Number 

Stock- of Em- 
Company: holders ployees 
American Smelting.... 16,923 11,753 
Air Reduction.. ..... 7,524 2,100 
Amer. Tel. & Tel..... 680,939 270,000 
Armour & Co......... 72,000 60,000 
Bethlehem Steel....... 57,224 30,364 
17.100 2,000 
Bendix Aviation....... 23,010 3,000 
Curtiss-Wright ....... 83,755 2,930 
Corn Products......... 14,000 4,500 
Colgate-Palmolive ..... 6,061 7,154 
Consolidated Cigar. ... 2,571 4,500 
Commercial Solvents... 25,671 500 
060% < 00s 8,017 28,700 
Continental Can....... 19,747 9,000 
51,047 28,000 
General Electric....... 181,310 46,943 
General Motors...... 351,761 137,764 
General Foods........ 56,408 6,00 
General Mills.......... 4,353 5,800 
so 6006s 8,632 17,835 
International Salt..... 1,864 90 
International Harvester 3,000 13,000 
International Shoe..... 5,015 27,000 
Int. Business Machines 5,542 6,800 
McKeesport Tin Plate 3,050 2,900 
Mathieson Alkali...... ,486 1,400 
National Cash Register 17,000 7,000 
National Biscuit....... 30,137 25,200 
National Dairy Products 65,000 33,000 
Procter & Gamble.... 20,604 11,000 
Republic Steel......... 1,764 30,000 
Remington-Rand ...... 16,844 1,190 
Standard Brands...... 103,841 9,500 
Standard Oil (N.J.)... 141,018 120,000 
Socony-Vacuum ......-+ 110,745 4,120 
U. 190,000 172,577 


Co-W orkers 


public corporations reveals that in 
numbers they far exceed *the number 
of employees. A partial record of this 
is appended herewith to illuminate this 
statement. 

Of thirty-eight of our leading cor. 
porations selected shareholders number 
2,541,752 against employees of 1,248, 
969 or a ratio of over two to one, 
Aside from any claim that the shar. 
holders form the capitalistic class, it is 
the more practical view that it is just 
as important for this class to earn a 
fair profit on its investment as it is for 
labor to obtain a fair and remunerative 
wage in order to contribute its share 
in increasing the consumptive demand 
through expanding purchasing power. 

Unless the New Deal embraces this 
equitable principle, it cannot succeed 
and the bulk of the task of maintaining 
earning power will then fall on Govern- 
ment expenditures. That means a con- 
tinued increase in taxation to a point 
where it will finally break the back of 
capital. 

The Investor Class 

The shareholding class of the country 
consisting of nearly 15 million in- 
dividuals must be an integral part of 
the New Deal. They too should be per- 
mitted to earn a fair return on the 
capital they invested and_ through 
which it has become possible for 
workers to earn a livelihood even dur- 
ing our heartrending depression and 
still remain on a higher standard than 
in any other part of the civilized work. 

Without the one the other could not 
exist except in the most primitive 
civilization. 

Labor should realize for its common 
benefit that they are co-workers with 
the stockholders. It is the investor's 
money which has provided the tools for 
the employee. 

Hence their demand for increased 
wages should be seriously weighed with 
the current opportunities for gain, 
otherwise the relationship between 
their co-ordination assumes an un- 
balanced state. 

Mutually both labor and capital 
must profit. This profit element must 
be encouraged and higher wages and 
more employment will be the sequence. 
For that reason the New Deal must 
be a fair deal instead of a crib for a 
special group to feed at. 
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Why the investor 

should consider the 
shares of sound fire insur- 
ance companies 


aa 


PERATING results 
QO: the leading fire 

insurance companies 
last year were quite satis- 
factory. While most com- 
panies reported a decline 
jn unearned premiums, 
which caused a higher ex- 
pense ratio, losses were 
greatly reduced and the 
improvement in the securities markets 
added many millions to surplus ac- 
counts. Underwriting profits appeared 
in the year-end statements, in some in- 
stances for the first time since 1929, 
and further improvement has been wit- 
nessed this year. Although certain 
problems remain to be solved by the 
industry, it appears that the worst of 
the storm has been weathered and con- 
sequently renewed interest in the stocks 
of the group is slowly becoming mani- 
fest. 

Of course, increased competition has 
led some companies into writing almost 
unpredictable risks, but, generally 
speaking, the better companies have 
avoided theetemptation to increase their 
business volume at the expense of 
sound practices. There is a certain 
tendency among insurance analysts to 
deprecate the importance of under- 
writing profits in evaluating relative 
issues, but a study over a period of 
years clearly indicates that those com- 
panies which have shown underwriting 
operations in the black have had a 
greater investment favor. It is likewise 
true that the highest prices for the 
entire group have been registered dur- 
ing periods of underwriting profits. 
Thus far during the current year losses 
have been small, and the decline in the 
unearned premiums has almost stopped. 

Income from investments is closely 


FIRG 


Fire 
Insurance 


Stocks 
for the 


Investor 


associated with the liquidating value of 
the various issues. Liquidating value 
is generally conceded to be one of the 
most important factors in appraising 
the merits of an insurance stock. Some 
issues are entitled to sell for more than 
their estimated liquidation worth, while 
other stocks cannot be considered as 
attractive even at a discount. The 
character of the management, size of 
the company and marketability of the 
shares are factors which must be care- 
fully studied. And, in addition, of 
great importance is the distribution of 
invested assets. Of course, insurance 
companies attempt to pursue a flexible 
investment policy but some portfolios 
are far more conservative than others. 
For example, the North River with 


* A selection of ten 
sound fire insurance 
stocks suitable for invest- 
ment consideration 


24.9 per cent in Govern- 
ment bonds and the Aetna 
Fire with 24.2 per cent in 
railroad bonds and 22.2 per 
cent in other bonds, are 
more conservative invest- 
ment mediums that a com- 
pany like the Firemen’s In- 
surance (Newark, N. J.) 
with 62.6 per cent in mis- 
cellaneous common stocks. There are 
probably greater potentialities for ap- 
preciation in the latter issue, but it 
involves a greater speculative risk. 

The record of the fire insurance 
companies in the past ten years has 
been fairly good. Dividend distribu- 
tions have not constituted a large pro- 
portion of available income and huge 
sums have been ploughed back into the 
surplus accounts of the various com- 
panies. The experience of the past 
four years has led to the adoption of 
many operating economies, including 
the closing of unprofitable branches, 
greater agency cooperation with clients 
and a better system of collections. The 
financial standing of most of the com- 
panies has been well preserved and the 
industry is in a favorable position to 
share fully in the expected continua- 
tion of the recovery in business. 

The net worth of an insurance stock 
consists of capital, surplus and the 
stockholder’s equity in the premium re- 
serve. However, the bulk of the pre- 
mium reserve, which has not as yet 
accrued to the stockholders, is con- 
stantly being invested in bonds and 
stocks. As a result, profits are being 
earned for the holders of the stock, on 
money which does not actually belong 
to them. Hence, in a rising market, 


: the value of the shares should theoreti- 


(Please turn to page 438) 
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COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF LEADING FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


supe 

us eserve 
AETNA FIRE =0d0— —000— 

18,392 
AMERICAN OF NEWARK 

4,825 13,392 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 

19,580 22,555 
GREAT AMERICAN 

12,011 15,557 
HANOVER FIRE . 

3,652 4,303 

- 4,135 4,416 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 

26,198 30,509 

22,642 32,869 
HOME INSURANCE 

Re 27,492 35,759 

NATIONAL LIBERTY 

1,812 7,925 
NORTH RIVER 

‘ 4,385 6,888 
U. S. FIRE 

Ea 9,840 9,387 

__ 5,671 10,582 

*Estimated. tIncludes extras. 
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tDoes not include real estate and mortgages. 


er Share —~ 
Total Net In- Under- Year-end Divi- Distribution of Invested Assets 
Assets come from writing Liquidat- dend nt Preferred Common 
—000— Investments Profits ing Value te Yield {Bonds Stocks Stocks, 
$45,634 $2.08 $1.30 $35.33 $1.60 3.9 54.0% 6.9 36.5 
27,768 0.68 0.49 10.33 , 60 2.6 30.7 13.0 30.3 
30,150 0.73 D 53 10.13 sense ee 32.9 13.9 35.4 
70,633 1.30 1.3 23.78 1.20 2.9 27.9 15.2 54.1 
84,856 1.58 0.16 *17.16 ews ae 17.7 19.0 61.1 
43,298 1.03 0.32 16.40 1,00 4.7 34.4 25.3 40.1 
47,900 1.24 DO.29 15.26 eee oe 33.0 21.6 45.4 
14,638 1.52 0.95 23.43 1.60 5.1 47.6 8.1 42.3 
17,217 1.57 0.02 23.02 eves ee 35.8 19.8 42.6 
81,142 2.11 2.55 41.76 2.00 3.6 49.0 5.3 38.0 
85,463 2.32 DO.71 39.83 48.4 78 38.9 
89,679 1.00 1.19 *22.40 t1.05 3.9 47.3 16.3 36.4 
98,030 1.52 DO.54 *15.16 Fee ee 42.0 18.0 40.0 
16,439 0.20 0.15 *5.00 eee ee 33.2 13.5 52.6 
19,318 0.35 DO.24 *3.70 Kees ee 29.7 14.1 47.5) 
18,511 0.78 0.78 15.30 {0.70 3.3 33.2 14.3 48.7 
21,507 1.05 DO.18 11.33 27.0 14.8 58.2 
25,267 1.59 2.36 31.19 t1.40 3.5 34.4 15.7 42.7 
28,577 2.05 0.02 23.41 coer ee 26.7 10.6 50.4 
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flow of investment funds from 
securities of the highest grade, 
which has become more definitely evi- 
dent during recent weeks, market prices 
for the larger number of preferred 
shares have registered substantial gains 
marketwise. In instances where earn- 
ings have attained sufficient proportions 
to insure a high degree of protection 
for preferred dividends, such preferred 
stocks have already regained their pre- 
depression investment recognition; the 
recovery period should be further char- 
acterized by a gradual closing of the 
gap between present market prices and 
par for the larger number of remaining 
issues which are backed with adequate 
earnings. Prospective market trends 
in this field offer the discerning inves- 
tor the opportunity of capital enhance- 
ment and at the same time a liberal 
return on investment which should 
fully compensate for the moderate risks 
involved. Five preferred stocks have 
been selected which would appear to 
possess long term speculative merit and 
which afford a greater than average 
return on investment at present prices. 


CC tow of invest with the over- 


American Water Works & Electric $6 
cumulative first preferred is preceded 
in the consolidated capital structure by 
parent company debt of $26 millions, 
subsidiary funded debt of $161.4 mil- 
lions and $87 millions in subsidiary pre- 
ferred stocks. Despite the rather sub- 
stantial amount of prior obligations 
which constitute a fixed charge against 
earnings, the company has earned its 
preferred dividends during the depres- 
sion years by a wide margin and has 
maintained regular dividend disburse- 
ments on the issue. Earnings available 
for preferred dividends in 1933 amounted 
to $16.69 per share compared with 
$17.98 in the previous year. In 1929, the 
year of peak profits, preferred stock 
earnings amounted to $39.11 per share. 
American Water Works & Electric is 
a holding company, directly controlling 
42 subsidiary water companies and sub- 
sidiaries supplying electricity and to a 
lesser extent transportation services in 
a territory extending from eastern Ohio 
through western Pennsylvania, north- 
ern West Virginia, Maryland and 
northern Virginia. Revenues from the 
water properties have been well main- 
tained; output of electricity is now 
running on an average of about 30 per 
cent ahead of a year ago. 


City Ice & Fuel 64 per cent cumulative 
pieferred is outstanding in the amount 
of 198,558 shares, constituting sole pre- 
ferred capitalization. Funded debt of 
$7 millions is composed almost entirely 
of subsidiary obligations. Earnings of 
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Sharp advances in the prices of many medium grade 
and high grade preferred stocks makes it advisable 
for the investor to consider transfers to other preferred 
stocks which are still undervalued on the basis of yield. 
Five issues are selected both for this purpose and for new 


commitments. 


the company have naturally been af- 
fected by general business conditions 
during the past four years with amount 
available for preferred dividends de- 
clining to $19.41 per share in 1933 
from the $46.59 shown in 1929. How- 
ever, a moderate improvement in rev- 
enues and net profits has been experi- 
enced within recent months and results 
of last year may well mark the low 
point in operations and earnings of the 
company. City Ice & Fuel, directly 
and through subsidiaries, is engaged 
in the manufacture, retail and whole- 
sale distribution of ice, the distribu- 
tion of coal and other fuel, and the dis- 
tribution of ice making and refrigera- 
tion machinery. More than 75 cities 
located in 23 states and Canada are 
served by the company and subsidiaries. 
At current prices the 64 per cent pre- 
ferred stock affords a return on invest- 
ment of 7.6 per cent. 


Commonwealth & Southern $6 cumula- 
tive preferred is preceded by parent 
company assumed debt of $55.2 mil- 
lions, a subsidiary funded debt of $439 
millions and subsidiary preferred stocks 
of $225.7 millions. The properties of 
Commonwealth & Southern comprise 
two principal groups. The southern 
group consists of an interconnected 
system of electric properties serving 
communities in South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, Florida and 
Mississippi while those of the northern 
group are located in Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. In 
common with the larger number of elec- 
tric utilities, earnings have declined 
substantially during the past few years 
with amount available for parent 
company preferred dividends in 1933 
falling short of dividend requirements 
on this issue for the first time in the 
company’s history. Earnings in 1933 
of $5.67 per share compared with $8.83 
in 1932, $14.91 in 1931 and $19.15 in 
1930. Since the first of the year gross 


Five Preferred Stock Laggards 


and net of the major operating com. 
panies in the Commonwealth & South. 
ern system have shown consistent im- 
provement, reflecting expanding de. 
mands for power by industry and resi- 
dential customers. For the quarter 
ended March 31, 1934, the company 
earned $1.70 per share of preferred 
compared with dividend requirements 
in that period of $1.50 per share. Com. 
monwealth & Southern enjoys a strong 
financial position, working capital at 
December 31, 1932, amounting to $40.5 
millions. Strong financial position and 
present trend of earnings should appear 
to warrant optimism concerning main- 
tenance of the regular disbursement. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber series A 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred (par $100), 
is preceded by a funded debt of $18.9 
millions which is composed entirely of 
bonds of subsidiary companies. In 
only two of the past five fiscal years 
has the company failed to cover pre- 
ferred dividend requirements despite 
generally unsatisfactory business con- 
ditions. Coincident with the rising trend 
of general business during recent 
months, production schedules of Fire- 
stone have been progressively stepped 
up and maintenance of present trends 
should insure a liberal coverage of pre- 
ferred dividends in the current fiscal 
year compared with earnings of $5.18 
per share of preferred in the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1933. A factor 
in favor of earnings recovery for Fire- 
stone is the current tendency toward 
higher tire prices, inasmuch as the com- 
pany is in a position to supply a sub- 
stantial portion of its crude require- 
ments from its own rubber plantations. 
At present prices the 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock offers a yield of 7 per cent. 


International Printing Ink 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred (par $100) is 
preceded by no funded debt, capitaliza- 
tion consisting of 56,608 shares of this 
issue and 257,715 shares of no par com- 
mon. Preferred dividends have not 
been fully covered in any year since 
1930 when $10.44 per share was shown. 
In 1933 earnings available for the pre- 
ferred stock amounted to $5.06 per 
share. However, in the final six months 
of last year earnings amounted to $7.35 
per share compared with a deficit in 
the initial six months of $1.29 per pre- 
ferred share. International Printing 
Ink as one of the country’s largest pro- 
ducers of printing ink, carbon paper 
and allied products appears well on the 
way to retrievement of former earning 
power, which yielded a net available 
for preferred dividends in 1929 of 
$30.73 per share. The stock affords a 
return of 7 per cent at present prices. 
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the Chemicals 


High? 


currently selling at the highest 

earnings ratio of any industrial 
group. In the aggregate the chemicals 
have reached the same ratio which pre- 
yailed during the years 1926 and 1927 
and are not so very far from their all 
time record of 1929. Are such high 
prices justified by their intrinsic value 
or do they too liberally discount future 
possibilities amd prospects? 

The high valuation of chemical 
stocks is primarily and almost ex- 
dusively the result of a well main- 
tained demand by investors for such 
securities. This predilection for chemi- 
cals, which is by no means a sporadic 
phenomenon of the investment mar- 
kets, must have well founded reasons 
in past records and the future outlook 
for these companies. 


T leading chemical stocks are 


A Remarkable Record 


The remarkable record established by 

the chemical industry during the years 
of the depression demonstrates that 
this industry, if not entirely depres- 
sion-proof, is at least highly depression 
resistant. Even during 1932, when the 
depth of the depression was reached, 
eleven representative chemical com- 
panies were able to report earnings of 
5.3 per cent on their total capital and 
surplus as compared with a return of 
only 0.2 per cent for 50 different man- 
ufacturing companies for the same 
ear. 
: Prices have been equally well main- 
tained and the weighted index of 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
currently stands at 88.93 (1927 = 100) 
compared with a depression low of 
84.30 registered a year ago. This re- 
markable price stability is a character- 
istic feature of the chemical industry 
and is to some extent due to the 
peculiar modus of its sales practices. 
The bulk of chemicals are producers’ 
goods and are sold on a contract basis 
to consumers who take car-lot or 
tankcar quantities. This contract sys- 
tem has effectively prevented the ac- 
cumulation of price depressing inven- 
tories, and in addition a _ healthy 
cooperative spirit has been generally 
observed among competitors in the 
industry which has prevented the dis- 
astrous price wars that have troubled 
other industrial groups. 

Labor costs represent in the aggre- 
gate a relatively small item in the total 
production costs because of the highly 
mechanized manufacturing processes. 
The necessary raw materials for bulk 
chemicals are abundant and obtainable 
at low cost. As a group, the chemical 
companies have a_ very 
simple capital structure, 
common stock being the 
basic capitalization with a 
few preferred issues and al- 
most no funded 
debts or bank 
loans. This fac- 
tor,together 
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A study of the intrinsic 
values behind an im- 
portant group of stocks 


with the traditionally strong financial 
positions, accounts for the high 
equity of the common stocks which 
is another reason for their high valua- 
tion. 

In cognizance of the maxim that re- 
search and laboratory work represents 
the key to success for the chemical in- 
dustry, all companies year after year 
allocate substantial amounts for that 
purpose in order to develop new prod- 
ucts and to improve existing processes. 
This work has been carried on almost 
unrestrictedly even during the years 
of the depression, with the result that 
at the present time many new products 
and patents await only further im- 
provement of general business condi- 
tions to be commercially exploited. 

For the purpose of analysis the 
chemical companies might be divided 
roughly into five groups according to 
their principal products, although there 
are of course many overlapping ac- 
tivities. They are the manufacturers 
of alkalies, explosives, carbon black, 
alcohols and miscellaneous and _ spe- 
cialty products. Alkalies such as 
caustic soda, soda ash and chlorine are 
used principally by the textile, glass, 
soap and paper industries. Demand 
from these outlets continues to be very 
substantial and the textile group, espe- 
cially the rayon industry, expects to 
continue operations near capacity. 
Production of plate glass and glass 
containers is still on the upgrade. 

Producers of explosives have bene- 


fited by the gain of activity in the 
mining industry, and they expect a 
further active market for their prod- 
ucts with the revival of the construc- 
tion industry under the stimulation of 
the Government’s public works pro- 
gram. In addition, most of the leading 
explosive makers are also active in the 
manufacture of a miscellaneous line of 
chemicals, especially cellulose products. 


Alcohol Competition Keen 


Carbon black finds its principal out- 
lets in the rubber industry and in the 
manufacture of printing ink. Both in- 
dicate larger demand for 1934 with a 
firm price structure. The group of 
alcohol producers is currently laboring 
again under an _ unfavorable price 
structure. Since the Government has 
removed the quotas on manufacture of 
alcohol, competition has become keener 
and it is likely that later on when 
liquor inventories are increased to com- 
sumptive needs, the liquor producers 
will also become competitors for indus- 
trial alcohol. Satisfactory demand from 


CHIEF PRODUCTS OF THE LEADING COMPANIES 


AIR REDUCTION 

Oxygen and acetylene gases; calcium 
carbide; rare gases (argon, neon, helium, 
krypton, xenon); has large interest in U. 8S. 
Industrial Alcohol and Pure Carbonic. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL 

Alkalies and allied products; industrial 
acids; dyes and dyestuffs; coal-tar 
chemicals (roofing and road building mate- 
rials) ; coke and by-products; nitrogen and 
nitrogeneous compounds. 


AMER. COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL 


Commercial alcohol; grain alcohol; 
tilled spirits (whisky, gin). 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 

Mining, industrial and agricultural chemi- 
cals from crude calcium cyanamid; in- 
secticides; dyestuffs; acids; pharmaceuti- 
cals; solvents; sodium sulphate; is entering 
the alkali field. 


ATLAS POWDER 

High explosives ; cellulose products ; 
lacquers; leather cloth; pyroxylin; rubber 
coated fabrics. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON 
Carbon black; natural gas; gasoline; 
holds interests in manufacture of special 
blacks, inks and paints. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 

Industrial solvents; butanol; methanol; 
acetone; denatured ethyl alcohol; grain 
alcohol for beverage purposes, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 

Organic chemicals ; dyestuffs; tetra-ethyl; 
lead ethyl; alcohol; fabrics and finishes; 
pyroxylin ; paints ; varnishes ; rubber 
coated fabrics; inorganic chemicals; cello- 


dis- 


phane; rayon; commercial explosives; 
electro chemicals; viscoloid; ammonia; 
sporting and military powders; holds 10 


million shares of General Motors common. 


HERCULES POWDER 


Explosives; cellulose products; 
making chemicals; naval stores. 


MATHIESON ALKALI 

Soda ash; caustic soda; chlorine; synthetic 
ammonia; bicarbonate of soda; hyper- 
chlorites ; bleaching powder ; liquid 
chlorine, dry ice. 


paper 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL 

Fine, intermediate and heavy chemicals; 
medicinals ; pharmaceuticals ; rubber chemi- 
cals; fertilizers; metallurgical chemicals; 
acetic acid; aniline oil; sulphur chloride ; 
large foreign business through English 
subsidiary. 


UNITED CARBON 


Carbon black; natural gas; 
business. 


large export 


U. 8. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 

Industrial alcohol; anti-freeze and solvent 
alcohol; butyl acetate; spirits; blending of 
whiskies (subsidiary). 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
Oxy-acetylene gases; welding and cutting 
equipment; synthetic organic chemicals; 
carbon and carbon products; hydro car- 
bon gases; calcium carbide; methanol; 
butyl acetate; metallurgical products ; 
furnace ferro-alloys. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE 
Chlorine; hydrochloric acid; sulphur chlor- 
ide; carbon tetra-chloride. 
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the rayon industry and the general 
lacquer and paint business continues 
unabated and should show additional 
gains with further progress in general 
recovery. However, it still remains to 
be seen whether next winter will be as 
severe as the past one, and bring the 
industry a similarly large business 
from anti-freeze mixtures. 

The miscellaneous producers have 
such a widely diversified list of prod- 


ucts that they reach practically every 
other industry in this country and 
therefore their prospects are deter- 
mined by the general business outlook 
for the country as a whoie. These 
producers also have a list of specialties, 
which add substantially to their reve- 
nues. Their laboratories incessantly 
develop and find new markets for such 
articles. 

As stated before, the chemical group 


as a whole is selling at prices which 
substantially discount current profits 
and prospects of earnings gains in the 
immediate future. Nevertheless, the 
industry may be regarded as relatively 
young from the standpoint of potential 
growth, and retention of representative 
issues is warranted by those who are 
willing to hold them as permanent ip. 
vestments during the current cyclical 
business expansion. 


ESPITE a decline of about $6.6 
D millions in total operating rev- 

enues, the report of the Penn- 
syivania Railroad System for 1933 
shows the lowest operating ratio of any 
year since 1906. The ratio was 69.6 
per cent, which compares with 72.6 per 
cent in 1932 and 78 per cent in 1931. 
This improvement in the ratio was 
brought about mainly by a reduction 
of $9.5 millions in transportation ex- 
penditures, i.e., the actual cost of train 
operation, resulting from the attain- 
ment of a very high degree of operating 
efficiency. Maintenance expenditures 
were not drastically curtailed; mainte- 
nance of way and structures was car- 
ried on with an expenditure of an 
amount almost exactly matching that 
of 1932. Maintenance of equipment 
was reduced about $2.4 millions as com- 
pared with 1932, but this does not 
greatly affect the comparative record, 
a fact which is readily apparent when 
one notes that total operating expenses 
for the year were over $226 millions. 


A Gratifying Record 


The net income of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for 1933 was equivalent to 
$1.46 per share of common stock, which 
compares with net of $1.03 per share 
for 1932. The 1933 net income almost 
equalled the results for 1931, in which 
year net income amounted to $1.49 per 
share. Although the earnings avail- 
able for the common stock in these 
three years of depression were substan- 
tially less than the $5.28 per share 
earned in 1930 or the $8.82 per share 
reported for 1929, it may be said that 
the depression record of the Pennsyl- 
vania has been very gratifying to its 
stockholders. The road has paid a 
dividend in every year since 1856. The 
distribution in 1932 and 1933 consisted 
only of a single payment of 50 cents a 
share, a sharp reduction from the rates 
paid in the years 1923-1931 (ranging 
from $3 to $4 per share), but the abil- 
ity of the company to maintain its un- 
broken dividend record without dipping 
into surplus in the face of the most 
severe business depression is impres- 
sive. 

Another aspect of the Pennsylvania’s 
financial reports which can be matched 
by few other American railroads is the 
strength of its working capital posi- 
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tion. At the end of 1933, current as- 
sets totaled $85.8 millions which figure 
is about $30 millions greater than the 
total of current liabilities. The total 
of current assets was about $20 mil- 
lions smaller than that at the end of 
1932, but this is readily explained by 
the fact that during the year a loan :f 
$28.9 millions advanced by the RFC 
to aid in the electrification of the Penn- 
sylvania’s New York-Washington line 
was fully repaid without new borrow- 
ing. 

More recently, arrangements were 
made to borrow $80.6 millions from the 
Public Works Administration to com- 
plete the electrification program and to 
purchase additional electric locomotives 
and freight cars. The terms of these 
loans are much more satisfactory than 
those of the RFC advances. The bor- 
rowing will be effected through the 
issuance of $45 millions serial 4 per 
cent secured bonds, $32 millions 4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, and 
$3.6 millions 4 per cent serial notes. 
These obligations are interest free for 
the first year. They follow conven- 
tional equipment trus: financing in 
other respects, including the serial 
maturities. Unlike the RFC advances, 
they do not create floating debt, but 
represent long term financing on very 
favorable terms. 

While it is not very likely that the 
electrification of the New York-Wash- 
ington line wili result in increased earn- 
ings in the years immediately ahead, 
this progressive step should more than 
justify itself in future years of pros- 
perity and heavy traffic. Another evi- 
dence of the progressiveness of the 


Pennsylvania R.R.’s Share zm Recovery 


Extension of the recovery movement should return Penn R.R. com- 
mon to the investment status it formerly occupied for many years. 


management is the institution, on 
December 1, 1933, of pick-up and de- 
livery service for less-than-carload 
freight throughout the system, It was 
recently announced that the demand for 
this service has increased steadily and 
that, in March, the service was speci- 
fied on nearly 50 per cent of the less- 
than-carload waybills. As a result, the 
service is now more than paying for 
itself. 

Car loadings of the Pennsylvania 
system for the 14 weeks ended April 7 
showed an increase of 20.6 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1933, 
Earlier in the year, W. W. Atterbury, 
president, is reported to have stated 
that the road’s gross earnings for 1934 
will be 25 to 30 per cent ahead of 1933 
or he would be “very badly disap- 
pointed.” Since the margin of car 
loadings for the first’ quarter was only 
about 20 per cent ahead of a 1933 
period in which business was suffering 
from the paralyzing effects of the bank- 
ing crisis, this prediction appears some- 
what too optimistic. But if the road can 
continue to show good increases over 
1933 in the second, third and fourth 
quarters, in which 1933 periods the base 
of comparison was much higher, earn- 
ings per share as high as $2.50 or $3 
might easily be realized. In that event, 
a more liberal dividend policy would 
almost certainly be adopted. (The last 
dividend payment was one of 50 cents 
a share on March 15, 1934, which pay- 
ment did not establish any regular 
rate.) 


Outlook for the Stock 


Pennsylvania Railroad common stock 
was regarded for many years as a high 
grade investment issue, and success of 
the recovery movement should restore it 
to that status. The stock has seldom been 
a spectacular market performer, and the 
possibilities for price appreciation are 
probably not as great as those in a 
number of more volatile railroad equi- 
ties of a much more speculative nature. 
However, possibilities for gradual but 
substantial appreciation over a period 
of several years are by no means lack- 
ing. In view of this fact and the good 
chances of larger dividend disburse- 
ments next year, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road common stock appears attractive 
for long term investment. 
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AComparison of the “Publication Stocks 


gates which provide the 
two vital sources of reve- 
nue to the magazine and periodi- 


Te reopering of the flood- 


age and Country Home and 
Woman’s Home Companion are 
somewhat under the average. 
The figures for Curtis Publish- 


cal publishing companies once pa ing are close to the average, 
more is at hand if recent figures a with the exception of Ladies’ 
can be relied upon as an accu- » ii = Home Journal, which shows a 
rate indicator of a turn for the | | we slight loss. All of the McCall 
better. Since 1929, income from Are EY x Ce gs magazines show less than the 


both circulation and advertising 

has continued to shrink year by 

year in reflection of reduced public pur- 
chasing power and curtailed advertis- 
ing appropriations, but the statistics 
for the early months of 1934 suggest 
that the current year may prove to be 
the turning point in the trend of this 
industry. If the outlook is to be re- 
garded as improved, which of the avail- 
able stocks are worthy of considera- 
tion? 


A Statistical Indicator 


In much the same way as industrial 


there has been a progressively greater 
improvement thus far this year than 
that of the same period of 1933, and, 
second, the gain of 22.3 per cent for 
April of this year indicates a much 
more favorable trend than the increase 
of only 4.8 per cent for April, 1933, 
over March. While there is usually a 
seasonal improvement registered at 
this period of the year, it is apparent 
that the gains are now running some- 
what better than seasonal when com- 
parisons are made with the same pe- 
riods of previous years. The gain from 


average gain, but this may be 
explained in part by the fact 
that the lineages of these publications 
have held up better than most of those 
included in the tabulation. : 
By tracing the downward trend of 
advertising lineage by years, as in- 
cluded in the large tabulation below, it 
is possible to determine the pay point 
of each of the publishers by comparison 
of the actual lineage figures with the 
earnings or losses reported for the 
same years. The following tabulation 
of per share earnings discloses at what 
point earnings turned to losses: 


production figures, railroad carloadings January to April this year amounted 
and other statistical data are used to per cent. = Conde Nast 3.27. 1.18 D0O.20 

a or the same period was on er Crowell........ —Earnings Not Reported—— 
determine the earnings trends of va P d with 60 y — ee 7.12 3.29 D041 D264 
rious industries, the advertising lineage cent, as compared wit per cent in McCall... 227! 3.49 2.90 2.13 2.17 


carried by the magazines provides a 
valuable clue to the prospective results 
to be shown by the publishers in this 
field. Total advertising lineage figures 
of 1837 magazines with national circula- 
tions tell the story of what has hap- 
pened in the first four months of this 
year, as follows: 


Months: 1933 1934 Change 

JANUARY..... 1,304,004 1,529,150 +17.6% 
from Dec.. —26.9% —21.1% 

FEBRUARY... .1,642,403 1,866,796 413.4 


1931, 55.6 per cent in 1930 and 42.8 
per cent in 1929. 

The increase of 23 per cent for the 
first four months of this year, over the 
same months of 1933, provides the clue 
as to whether or not individual maga- 
zines are sharing in the recent improve- 
ment. In the statistical comparison 
below it will be noted that the six pub- 
lishing companies show rather diverse 
results for the four months’ period. 
Butterick’s Delineator goes opposite to 


Earnings Follow Lineage 


If a comparison of the per share 
earnings of Butterick is made with the 
lineage figures for the Delineator, it 
will be noted that the company started 
to show losses when the lineage 
dropped below 320,000 lines in 1932. 
A similar statement could be made for 
Condé Nast and Curtis, which also 
showed losses for the first time in 1932. 


Gain over Jan.. +26.1%  +21.6% the trend, with a decline of 10.5 per Further declines in advertising lineage 
[AROH....... 1,838,921 2,198,030 +19:0 cent, while all the Condé Nast publi- in 1933 are also reflected in a further 
Gain over Feb.. +11.5%  +17.6% 

ee 1,934,510 2,682,572 +38.8 cations show somewhat better gains decline in earnings in that year. Mc- 
roun over Mar. +4.8%  +22.3% than the average improvement. The Call, on the other hand, by maintaining 


MONTHS.....6,173,238 7,599,720 +23.0% 


Study of the above figures results in 
two important conclusions: First, that 


changes for Crowell are somewhat 
mixed, with American Magazine re- 
cording a decline of 9.1 per cent, 
while Collier’s is well above the aver- 


its McCall’s magazine and Redbook 

above 475,000 lines and 150,000 lines, 

respectively, was able to continue its 
(Please turn to page 436) 


STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF LEADING MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


Four Months ?Circula- Annual 
Advertising Lineage by Years-——— 1933 Lineage 1934 tion (000 Sub- 
BUTTERICK: 30 1931 1932 1933 Change 1933 1934 Change omitted) scription 
455,969 393,099 313,117 310,255 — 0.9% 114,055 102,108 —-10.5% 2,400 $1.00 
CONDE NAST: 
American Golfer.............. 229,309 220,081 125,290 84,547 —32.8 22,098 31,875 +40.8 50 3.00 
House & Garden.............. 845,994 548,948 289,148 229,084 —21.4 69,167 101,110 +46.4 120 3.00 
Ree 515,832 374,627 213,232 178,164 —16.4 59,035 87,816 +51.6 90 3.00 
1,230,172 967,839 654,596 606,060 7.4 189,177 286,401 +51.3 130 6.00 
CROWELL: 
American Magazine........... 415,051 350,915 247,676 211,135 —14.6 77,379 70.315 — 9.1 1,900 2.50 
Se 1,125,573 998,009 695,550 684,579 -— 1.5 *149,404 *205,986 +38.2 2,100 2.00 
Country Home..........:.... 130,125 110,677° 102,539 99,288 - 2.9 *25,735 *27,241 + 5.9 1,500 0.25 
oman’s Home Companion. ... 717,944 625,231 460,901 471,585 + 2.4 164,412 170,367 + 3.7 2,600 1.00 
CURTIS: 
Country Gentleman........... 550,512 371,802 211,096 208,507 - 1.4 *52,301 611 +20.6 1,700 0.50 
ies’ Home Journal.......... 973,62 806,402 539,752 520,494 — 3.5 179,349 178,347 — 0.5 2,700 1.00 
Saturday Evening Post........ 3,466,401 2,575,185 1,675,889 1,400,580 —16.1 *328,816 *414,802 +26.2 2,900 2.00 
McCALL 
vac 12,672 24,117 14,487 8.396 —42.3 3,557 3,193 —10.1 100 3.00 
610,578 539,705 477,412 482.614 + 1.1 169,739 169,904 + 1.1 2,500 1.00 
ce ae 211,875 180,891 162,996 151,404 — 6.8 63,175 62,219 - 1.8 760 2.50 


*Three months advertising lineage. tPartially estimated. . 
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South American bonds sold to 

the Americar investor during 
the last decade, Argentine Government 
obligations have achieved the unique 
distinction of being the only ones left 
on which full interest service is still 
maintained. Many times during the 
past three years their position was 
threatened with the possibility of de- 
fault, as indicated by such low prices 
as 35 in 1932 and 40 in 1933 for the 
various series of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment 6s. Currently this group is 
selling at around 75 offering a yield of 
8 per cent, as compared with a low of 
this year of approximately 52. 

Has the spectre of default definitely 
been removed from these bonds and do 
present prices reflect a genuine im- 
provement of underlying factors? Con- 
tinuance of interest service on 
Argentine Government bonds depends 
primarily upon the maintenance of a 
substantial export surplus as the prin- 
cipal medium for obtaining credits 
abroad for the debt service. In this 
respect the year 1933 showed a drastic 
setback as compared with 1932. While 
imports last year gained about 7 per 
cent, the value of exports declined by 
18 per cent, resulting in a favorable 
trade balance 50 per cent smaller than 
that obtained during the previous 
twelve months. But monthly export 
figures since last November have 
shown a decided reversal of that trend, 
and fluctuations in Argentina’s trade 
figures have a definite bearing upon the 
prices for its bonds and account for 
the relatively wide spreads in quota- 
tions witnessed during recent years. 


sou the millions of dollars of 


An Agricultural Country 


Argentina is primarily an agricul- 
tural country, with about 95 per cent 
of its exports represented by the prod- 
ucts of its pastoral and agricultural 
industries. Wheat, linseed and corn 
usually account for approximately 50 
per cent of the total exports, the bal- 
ance being made up by such items as 
meat, hides, wool and milk products 
(casein). The predominant position 
of wheat among Argentina’s export 
products explains that country’s stren- 
uous efforts to obtain the highest pos- 
sible quota at the present world wheat 
conference in Rome, where all such 
concessions will be made practically at 
the expense of the American wheat 
farmer who, because of his higher pro- 
duction costs, is handicapped in com- 
parison with the Argentine or the 
Australian producer. The bulk of the 
heavy carryover of world wheat sup- 
plies has been accumulated in the 
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American Farmers 


to Pay 


Argentine Bond Interest? 


Has the spectre of default been removed 
from the outlook for Argentine bonds? 


W bat next? 


United States during recent years, 
whereas Argentina, for instance, has 
sold its crops at whatever price it 
could obtain in the world markets; in 
other words, the American farmer has 
been holding the well known bag to 
permit Argentina to obtain part of the 
credits abroad necessary to maintain 
interest service on its foreign obliga- 
tions. 

The list of Argentina’s export arti- 
cles also explains its unfavorable trade 
balance with the United States. For 
most of its products this country is 
a competitor in world markets, and 
last year we took only 7 per cent of 
Argentina’s exports, as against 35 per 
cent absorbed by Great Britain. As 
an importer of goods into the Argen- 
tine we took second place with 12.7 per 
cent, surpassed only by Great Britain, 
which accounted for 21.5 per cent. 
This is a perfect example of triangular 
trade, inasmuch as in order to meet 
its obligations toward the United 
States for imports and debt service 
Argentina must sell to other countries 
more of those articles for which the 
United States has no use. This is also 
the reason why the formation of a 
trade treaty between Argentina and 
the United States is more difficult than 
a similar agreement successfully con- 
cluded last fall with Great Britain. 


Trade Treaty Helps 


As a result of the strict foreign ex- 
change control inaugurated in Octo- 
ber, 1931, and the lack of new financing 
abroad, a substantial amount of foreign 
credits had become frozen in Argen- 
tina and foreign corporations operating 
in that country were practically unable 
to withdraw their profits or get ex- 
change bills to cover imports. This 
situation was successfully alleviated by 
the present government through special 
agreements made with foreign short 
term creditors permitting the gradual 
withdrawal of frozen credits and simul- 
taneously granting new trade privi- 
leges. The most important trade treaty 
is that concluded last October with 
Great Britain, under which British 
creditors agreed to use their blocked 
funds to subscribe to a 4 per cent Ar- 
gentine sterling issue, and later a 
method was devised to permit the 
holders of these new bonds to obtain 
an immediate cash payment of 20 per 
cent. This agreement was_ supple- 
mented by a tariff accord giving some 
preference to British goods. 

In November last year a French 4 
per cent loan of 350 million francs was 
issued to thaw out frozen commercial 
credits of other European creditors. 


For this reason these bonds were lg. 
beled in French francs, Swiss francs, 
Dutch florins, Italian lire and German 
reichsmarks on the weight of gold con. 
tained in each currency. In almost 
every other respect this French isgye 
was similar to the sterling issue. 

An agreement for the same purpose 
was reached last November between 
the Argentine government and Amer. 
ican exporters and investors, according 
to which the latter can receive Argen- 
tine treasury bills made out in United 
States dollars and payable in New 
York in 180 monthly maturities over 
15 years, bearing 2 per cent interest 
and carrying an amortization rate of 
4 per cent for the first five years and 
8 per cent for the remaining 10 years, 
Frozen peso credits to the equivalent 
of about $24 millions have so far been 
invested in these treasury bills. 

These agreements are considered the 
forerunners of regular long term bond 
financing by Argentina, inasmuch as 
that country’s export surpluses in the 
aggregate are insufficient to cover all 
the obligations on the government’s 
short and long term foreign debts, not 
to mention the requirements of an 
eventual resumption of the debt service 
of its political subdivisions. American 
investments in Argentina total about 
$750 millions, of which $390 millions 
are in government, provincial and mu- 
nicipal bonds with the balance invested 
in commercial enterprises. 

A Deficit This Year? 

The present government is following 
conservative financial policies and for 
the past year a budgetary deficit of 3.7 
million pesos is indicated, increased by 
expenditures outside the budget to 
some 22 million pesos, which is a rela- 
tively satisfactory result considering 
the economic conditions prevailing in 
1933. 

Argentina’s record shows that every- 
thing is done to maintain the gov- 
ernment’s credit unimpaired. Trade 
prospects for the current year are such 
as to ease this task substantially and 
the faithful continuance of interest 


service should stand Argentina in good 
stead when new financing abroad will 
again become possible under more ner- 
mal conditions. 


The Investors’ Platform 


EFORE the _ investin public 

ean feel assured of the exist- 

ence of the fullest measures 
for its protection, THE FINANCIAL 
Wor.Lp believes necessary, and it 
insists upon, the adoption of the 
essential reforms outlined in the 
following platform. The more in- 
sistent that investors are for the 
inauguration of these reforms, the 
more quickly will the day arrive 
when these safeguards will become 
a part of our financial structure: 


I. Public Directors 
II. Independent Audits 
III. Standardized Reports 
IV. Trading Reforms 


V. Independent Protective 
Committees 


VI. Full Publicity on Secu- 
rity Offerings 
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COLUMN 


Tuovcx not intended as a lesson on 
sound business principles, one could 
so construe the remarks of Edward J. 
Cornish, president of National Lead, to 
the assembled stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting of that company, on why 
it did not split a melor by slicing up 
the shares. No sounder reason than 
that he expressed could have been pro- 
duced. 


His remark came quite unexpectedly, 
prompted by a suggestion from a share- 
holder that the company was in a posi- 
tion financially and from the standpoint 
of consistently good earnings to take 
such action, which would be gratefully 
accepted by the company’s stockholders. 
With the speed of a cannon ball the 
wise old executive blurted out that he 
was unalterably opposed to doing any- 
thing of the kind at this time. 


His main argument for not splitting 
the stock was that experience had 
shown it was much easier to maintain 
dividends on a smaller issue of out- 
standing shares. How sage and accu- 
rate this observation. Had it been 
more generally practiced by executives 
of corporations in our last cycle of 
prosperity, in all probability a consid- 
erably greater number of corporations 
would have succeeded in maintaining 
unbroken dividend records during the 
depression. 


Tue illusion that stock dividends or 
stock split-ups create additional values 
was ruthlessly shattered. They did 
not nor could not add a scintilla of 
worth to the existing assets, but what 
they did do, and which was unsound in 
principle, was to provide speculative 
gamblers with more markers to play 
with. However, this is not half so bad 
in its ultimate effects as is the expan- 
‘sion of capitalization which so absorbs 
shrinking net income as to make it in 
Many cases unable for a corporation to 
continue even a small dividend. 


I; Is easy to illustrate how this can 
come about. Assume a corporation had 
stock outstanding amounting to 500,000 
shares, and normally was able to earn 
$2 million a year. Thus the equivalent 
of $4 a share would be available for 
dividends on the stock. 


Assunz that the company in response 
to the fever prevailing from 1926 to 
1929 split its stock, say four shares for 
one, thereby raising the outstanding 
shares to two million. Then when the 
depression came along its business to- 
gether with that of the majority of our 
industries underwent a considerable 


shrinkage in net income. What hap- 
pened? 
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Ir WAS com- 
pelled to omit 
dividends when 
under more 
conservative 
principles some 
payment could 
have been continued. With a normal 
income of $2 million reduced even to 
the extent of 60 per cent by the hard 
times, there still would have remained 
$800,000 to share with the stockhold- 
ers, or $1.60 a share. At least a dollar 
a year could have been disbursed. 


Bor with two million shares this 
bacon would have to be sliced too thinly 
to be comfortably spread over the di- 
luted shares. National Lead, under 
President Cornish’s wise and prudent 
management, was not permitted to 
make such a mistake, and the result 
was that the dividend was maintained 
throughout the financial crisis and the 
prolonged depression that followed. In- 
stead of shareholders asking for a 
split-up they should offer up a prayer 


to the management for possessing so 


much wisdom as to keep their invest- 
ments sound. 


In OTHER respects, too, Cornish did 
not view the future through rose- 
colored glasses. He did not over esti- 
mate the assets of the company, a form 
of window dressing largely practiced 
through the depression. Most of Na- 
tional Lead’s assets were either carried 
at cost or undervalued, and this knowl- 
edge was largely responsible for the 
strong market position of the shares 
when prospects looked the darkest. 


W narever the speculator deems es- 
sential to create market activity where- 
by he can profit, that the investor does 
not want. He invests his money in a 
security to obtain income, and the more 
stable that is the sounder is his invest- 
ment. Unfortunately such sound finan- 
cial principles become more or less 
submerged in a gambling mania, and 
when it has run its course then those 
foolish enough to allow themselves to 
be deceived pay the piper heavily for 
their hectic jig. 


Tus errors for which our stock split- 
ting jig is responsible should be cor- 
rected—while the time is so opportune 
and security prices are still low enough 
to make it permissible without too much 
dislocation—by undergoing a period of 
contraction of outstanding capital stock 
issues. Industry in general would 
thereby place itself in a much healthier 
position to meet the next crisis or de- 
pression, and it is needless to say that 
crises are always a part of a nation’s 
rapid growth. 
(Please turn to page 488) 


Odd Lots 


Odd Lot trading furnishes you 
the means of buying the exact 
number of shares in as many 
companies as you desire. 


You will receive the same 
careful, courteous attention 
whether you buy ten shares 
or a thousand shares. 


For safety, counterbalance 
your holdings—buy Odd Lots. 


Odd Lot trading is 
fully explained in 
our booklet F.W. 623 


100 Share Lots 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin require- 
ments, commission charges and 
trading units furnished on request 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Invited 


SPRINGS & CO 


SERVICE SINCE 
New Tore Stock Exchange 
itembdee New York Cotton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST. 
Uptown Office: 15 W. 47th St. 
NEW YORK 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly explained 
in a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet K-6 


Same care given to large or small orders 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


ODD LOTS 


In listed securities carried on 
conservative margin . 


Your Inquiries Invited. 


Bunscombe & Go. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


60 Broad St. New York 
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Passing Impressions 


The economic recovery of Great Britain 
is the envy of the rival nations. It is like- 
wise an example to the world of what 
homogeneity of thought and purpose can 

Back accomplish. Every Britisher is on prin- 
ciple for what is best for the Empire. It 
may anger a Scot or Welshman to be called an Englishman, 
but he is proud to be a Britisher. If he is a textile manufac- 
turer or a steel mill operator or a distiller he does not think 
that all the laws of the country should be to his advantage. 
The ruling classes would “crack down” on him instantly if 
he gave expression to such thoughts. The general welfare 
comes first. 

Back in the days of the New Era many chauvinistic 
Americans believed that Great Britain was done for as the 
leading political and financial nation. When it went off 
gold in 1931, they were sure of it. Yet in a little more 
than two years it is back to its old position in both fields. 
It emerges from its own depression, which was as severe 
and prolonged as any, farther advanced to a state of nor- 
mal business than any other large country. Its budgetary 
and trade balances are so favorable that it is cutting taxes 
and increasing the pay of government employees. 

An analysis of the reasons for this quicker recovery 
convinces one that it is due to the greater wisdom and ex- 
perience of its leaders, to a more genuine sense of patriot- 
ism, to the fact that the Cabinet does not waste its time 
and thought on non-essentials, and to the further fact that 
it does not permit interference from minorities who have 
purely selfish and greedy motives. It squelches them when 
first they bob up their meddlesome heads. 

Not only did the Cabinet members restore the home coun- 
try, but like a father guiding his sons, they found time and 
money to help the other parts of the Empire. Australia, 
deep in independent socialist experiments, was so annoyed 
with London disapproval that it threatened to secede. It 
became almost bankrupt. But London opinion prevailed, 
the experiments were discarded and the country is now 
prosperous. Canada was amenable to London advice and 
weathered the depression with little trouble. The Colonies 
were similarly fortunate. 

It is important that we make progress equal to that of 
Great Britain so that we may have equal voice in the 
councils of the world. Prosperity for the two Anglo-Saxon 
countries means quicker universal recovery. 


Britain’s 
Come 


There is every evidence that President 


Economic Roosevelt, having got the country re- 
Chembe started, would like to turn a little to the 

amber Right. But before his election and in the 
of Horrors early stages thereafter he found the crack- 


pots and the doctrinaire idealists useful, 
and it is not easy now to let them down. It was they, in 
fact, who helped him to pass his early emergency measures 
and who gave him his powers. 

They were useful then but are dangerous now. Having 
given the Administration what it wanted, they ask now 
that the Administration give them what they want. These 
legislators with their eyes on the voting folks back home 
are never through wanting something from the public till. 
There would be nothing superior to a political democracy 
if it were not for the obligations of politicians and their 
determination to perpetuate themselves at the expense of 
the general. welfare. 

We would be much farther advanced economically but 
for another source of trouble that besets the President and 
retards recovery. These are the groups that ask for 
public money that would benefit themselves more than the 
country. The force of their argument is the awesome 
amount of votes that they allege they control. They have 
capital for vast propaganda. The rise in post office re- 
ceipts and in Western Union, Postal and telephone receipts 
the past twelve months is not due altogether to better 
general business. It would be interesting to know what 
part of it came from the millions of propaganda letters, the 
hundreds of thousands propaganda telegrams, and the thou- 
sands of long distance propaganda telephone messages. 
One New York City congressman whose district has eighty 
thousand people received over ten thousand communications. 
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By EuGeNe Katz 


Wasting time on senseless, profligate legislation is hold- 
ing us back, legislation like the silver bill, the bonus bill, 
refinancing farm mortgages, paying deposits of closed 
banks, wild-eyed inflation and whatnot. Each is a politica] 
racket, and each interferes with the President’s time and 
energy for more useful work. 


In 1924 Congress proposed an amend- 

Child ment to State legislatures prohibiting the 

labor of persons under 18 years of age, 

Labor and such an amendment was adopted that 

Law year by Congress as a Federal law, but 

one not obligatory upon the States. It is 

the famous Child Labor Law, around which there has been 

so much controversy. Fifteen States have now adopted it, 

including such manufacturing centres as Illinois, Michigan, 

New Jersey and Ohio. After a considerable struggle for 
and against, it was defeated in New York State. 

Nothing arouses such spontaneous sentimentalism as 
“mother” and “child.” Upon reflection, however,*this Child 
Labor Law will be found to be as unworkable as the pro- 
hibition law. As habit and greed nullified prohibition, 
family necessity and greed will nullify a child labor law 
that prohibits the employment of young people of seventeen, 
A poor and industrious boy of that age wants to work if 
only selfishly to obtain money for extra comforts. Poor 
parents needing his contribution will lie about his age, 
The greedy employer will be clear. 

Such a law might operate successfully in prosperous 
years when the family income is high. The old minimum 
age law, which set the prohibitory age at 14, was workable 
because it was a humane protection against dissolute 
parents and because it had the support of all decent em- 
ployers. Municipalities construed the law strictly, with the 
help of school officers, as a prevention against illiteracy. 
It was always America’s proudest social institution. Even 
the NRA made the minimum age two years under eighteen. 

There are fourteen million boys and girls gainfully em- 
ployed between the ages of ten and fifteen, and while the 
majority are on southern farms many are in the States that 
have the Child Labor Law. The number employed varies 
with the economic condition of the country. In 1900, 26 
per cent of boys under fifteen were gainfully employed and 
in 1930 only 6 per cent. The national income controls. 


The stockholders who fared best in the 


Tobacco four years of the depression were those 
i who held tobacco shares, and the degree 
Boumnes of the owner’s good luck was in exact 
Unimpaired proportion to the amount of tobacco shares 


he held to the total of his holdings. If in 
1929 one held an equal percentage of the ten leading 
cigarette, cigar, snuff and leaf tobacco stocks his income 
would not have varied a dollar through the years and his 
capital would not have depreciated 20 per cent. No other 
line of business made such a phenomenal showing. Only 
the owners of Government bonds and the higher grade of 
corporation issues fared as well in income. 

The situation in the tobacco shares is rather unusual. 
Many of the larger owners, though now retired, were once 
in some branch of the tobacco business as proprietors or 
officials. The smaller owners are often former employees 
or friends or relatives of owners or executives. The return 
on investment has been so large for these old stockholders, 
who profited by all the splitups of the past fifteen years, 
and the investment so secure that the change in stock own 
ership over the years is probably smaller than in any other 
group of stocks on the board. 

With the return of liquor an increase in the use of all 
kinds of tobaccos is predicted, and especially of cigars. 
They have always been the accepted substitute for “an- 
other” drink. The legalization of race track betting in 
New York State should also add to tobacco sales on the 
theory of a larger attendance and the belief that men out- 
of-doors and under excitement smuke more than normally. 

Had there been no prohibition, the owners of brewery 
and distillery shares: might have fared equally well. A 
brewery in a southern city paid annual dividends of $75 a 
share on an original cost of $100 a share. 
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BREVITIES 


Or Gossip a Customers’ Man ge 


Hears Around Broad and Wall fay, 


BOARD ROOM 


American RADIATOR started telling the world about its new “Neo-Angle” bath- 
tub for the first time last week—a tub which sets new standards in sanitary 
appointments, conveniences and beauty. What the world probably didn’t 
hear about during the same week was the announcement of the development of a 
new soap which leaves no ring around the bathtub—now all we need is a built-in 
radio or phonograph so that you won’t have to do your own singing in the bath- 
tub. . . . While on the topic of bathing it is interesting to note that one bath- 
ing suit manufacturer has perfected a “Sunsheen” fabric, made of rayon and 
lastex, which is guaranteed to fit like the proverbial glove—“pagan brown” is 
expected to be the most popular color. The same Jesse Livermore, who 
just went through the bankruptcy wringer again, has always been regarded as a 
great gambler and plunger—and yet he has owned over $500,000 in annuities. 
‘ And there are a good many other not-so-well-known big market traders 
who have amply feathered their nests with life insurance annuities. . . . 


W acxer (not Jimmy, but Hiram) may soon be the country’s most widely known 
liquor brand—the company’s new Peoria, IIl., distillery will be the largest in the 
world. This is a reminder that Standard Brands may go a step further 
in the liquor business and bring out a rye whisky, reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And don’t be surprised when you hear about Schenley 
taking over a winery—Mouquin is being mentioned. . . National Biscuit, 
which put out its “Slim Jim” pretzel sticks when the Volstead Act was modified, 
will soon introduce “Slim Jane,” an even thinner pretzel stick for the lady beer 
drinkers. Speaking of improved products, Continental Can has now 
developed a valve-vented can for packing cheddar cheese, the valve permits the 
escape of gas as the cheese ages. While on the topic of unpleasant 
things which are always escaping, consider John Dillinger, who is certainly 
having a run for our money—but did you hear about the Ford dealer in the West 
who is advertising that the fact Dillinger drives a Ford V-8 is just another 
reason why you should buy that make of car? . . . 


Senance, isn’t it, that at the same time a nicotine-free tobacco is discovered, a 
doctor discovers that smoking is beneficial because the nicotine creates sugar in 
the system—and there used to be a slogan along the line of reaching for a 
cigarette instead of a sweet. Another topsy-turvy news item is to be 
found in the announcement that John A. Hartford, president of Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea, has been elected to the board of Chrysler Corporation—no, dear 
friend, this does not mean that the “A. & P.” grocery stores will sell Plymouths, 
either in bunches or by the pound. Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, which has 
been selling the “makins” for mayonnaise for a good many years, will soon offer 
the finished product through a subsidiary, the Blue Plate Company, in competi- 
tion with its customers. And the famous Pacific Coast (20 Mule Team) 
Borax Company is spreading its line with a new product, known as “Spangles,” 
to make dance floors more danceable. . . . 


J APAN has been well represented at the annual cherry blossom festival in Wash- 
ington this year—and probably not without reason. Oh, well, it will be 
recalled that Tokyo presented the cherry trees to Washington originally in 1910, 
but the first shipment did not get there until 1912—a lot can happen in two 
years. Take, for instance, the production of synthetic camphor, which 
has practically eliminated the importation of the natural product from Japan. 
, We told you a few weeks ago that B. & O. introduced the first air-condi- 
tioned train in 1884—now we find out that the design for the first streamlined 
railroad locomotive and train was patented on January 17, 1893. Don’t 
be surprised when The Literary Digest asks you to vote for or against the New 
Deal—12 million ballots will be sent out. . . . 


Rerricerators of the future will be virtual kitchen cabinets in themselves, 
equipped with egg beaters, ice cream freezers and an ice cube chopping machine 
to flake the ice—and a light will be turned on when you open the door. . . . 
Speaking of things complicated, add NJSIPBCI to your list of New Deal crea- 
tions—it means National Job Saving and Investment Protection Bureau for the 
Coal Industry, in case you care. It looks as though the alphabetical 
craze has struck the jewelry trade with the introduction of “Madhattan” initials 
by Gem Creations—the newest thing in scarf pins to tempt the Misses and the 


Mrs. - . . The next radio set you’ll buy will be equipped with an airplane 
dial—probably to make you feel as though you were sailing through the ether. 
+ . . This is a reminder that none other than the old-time weighing machine 


maker, Fairbanks-Morse, is entering the auto radio field through the acquisition 
of the Audiola Radio Company. 
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Each SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN is built 
with as much pains-taking care as though it were 
being constructed for the personal laboratory use 
of its maker, 

Add such conscientious custom-building to the 
most advanced radio engineering skill in original 
design, and the result is bound to be phenomenal. 
And it is! With a SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIF- 
TEEN you command the radio entertainment of 
the whole world. A single dial-twirl makes you 
listening neighbor to Paris, Berlin, Madrid or 
Sydney, as easily as it brings you a“ chain’’ pro- 
gram from a local broadcasting station. 

In tone beauty, the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIF- 
TEEN is as superlative as it is in distance-getting 
ability. Never before has such perfect fidelity been 
known in radio! 

The best possible proof of SCOTT performance is 
the fact that it is guaranteed to out-perform any 
other radio in side-by-side test during a thirty-day 
trial period in your own home. Its every part 
(except tubes) is warranted for five years of trouble- 
free service. Send at once for all particulars regard- 
The World’s Finest Radio Receiver,” which is 
soldinthe U.S. A. only direct from the laboratories 
where it is custom-built. 


FOR PROOF AND ALL DETAILS 


E. H. SCOTT 
RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Dept. FW-54, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


tion regarding the SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
i! FIFTEEN, and PROOF of its perform 
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AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


% These reviews were written 
immediately preceding closing 
time of this issue. 


Armour 4 D+ 


The plan for the recapitalization of 
Armour (Illinois) is fast approaching 
a point where definite action will be 
taken to present it to the stockholders. 
It is understood that the proposal will 
involve a write-down in fixed assets of 
between $60 millions and $70 millions 
through the creation of a new $10 par 
common stock which will be exchanged 
for the present class A and class B 
shares. A new $100 par 5 per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred issue 
will also be created to be exchanged for 
the present 7 per cent preferred on 
which dividend accumulations amount 
to $22.75 per share. Under the plan 
the new (Illinois) preferred would be 
convertible into eight new common 
shares at any time. To compensate for 
the back dividends, the new preferred 
stockholders will receive two shares of 
new common stock for each share. The 
preferred stock of Armour (Delaware) 
would, of course, remain undisturbed. 
This proposal represents a compromise 
between the senior and junior share- 
holders. 


There are several predictions around 
that Atlas Powder directors will de- 
clare another 50-cent dividend at their 
May 2 meeting this week. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 4 C+ 


Declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 10 cents, payable June 5 to 
stockholders of record on May 5, by the 


directors of Burroughs Adding Machine . 


last week was accompanied by the an- 
nouncement that the payment had been 
earned by a fair margin in the first 
quarter of the year. Sales during the 
first three months were more than 
double those of the first quarter of 1933 
in reflection of both increased demand 
and higher prices. Last year only 26 
cents a share was earned on the 40-cent 
annual dividend but it appears to be 
the opinion of the officials of the com- 
pany that no difficulty will be experi- 
enced in covering the dividend this year. 


Continued expansion of automobile 
sales during April is said to justify an 
extra dividend for Chrysler. Directors 
meet on May 4. 


Columbian Carbon 4 B 

It will be recalled that the last divi- 
dend meeting of the directors of Colum- 
bian Carbon brought the pleasant 
surprise of a 25-cent cash extra in 
addition to the regular quarterly pay- 
ment of 50 cents, both of which were 
paid on March first. The dividend meet- 
ing this week (May 1), therefore, has 
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aroused some additional interest on the 
expectation that an increase in the 
present $2 regular annual dividend may 
be ordered. It is believed in some 
quarters that current earnings would 
warrant a $3 rate. 


Sales of Container Corporation for the 
first quarter were 75 per cent greater 
than the same period of last year, 
partly in response to higher prices. 


Corn Products 4 B+ 


Operating profits of Corn Products 
in the first quarter of this year de- 
clined more than 16 per cent, but the 
drop was more than offset by a 70 per 
cent increase in other income. Con- 
sequently, the company was able to 
report earnings of 74 cents per share, 
as compared with 66 cents in the like 
1933 period. Competition with cane 
sugar and tapioca continues to restrict 
profit margins, and corn grindings in 
the first quarter were below the volume 
of the past two years. However, the 
processing tax was responsible to a 
large extent for the reduction, since 
most of the corn refiners anticipated 
the tax by stepping up production in 
the final quarter of last year. Corn 
Products tapioca production is now in- 
creasing and this division may become 
of great earnings importance in the 
future. 


Delaware & Hudson owns 13 shares of 
New York Central common for each 
share of its own stock. That’s why D. 
& H. is subscribing to $6 millions of 
Central’s new bonds. 


duPont de Nemours 4 A 

Fulfilling optimistic predictions, du 
Pont earned 90 cents a share in the 
first quarter, as against 35 cents last 
year and 74 cents in the similar 1932 
period. Operating income of $8.8 mil- 
lions was the highest shown in any 
March quarter in the company’s his- 
tory. Federal taxes in the quarter 
were 9 per cent of total income, and 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 


according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


COMMON 
Atlas Tack 
Budd Wheel 
Continental Can 
Howe Sound 
McGraw-Hill 


Pittsburgh Screw 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Carbide & Carbon. . 
United Carbon 


PREFERRED 


Twin City Rapid Transit. . 
Universal Pictures 


%& The ratings used are taken 
from The Financial World 
Independent Appraisals. 


amounted to more than 10 cents per 
share of stock. The textile divisions 
are operating at a slightly reduced 
rate at present, but increased demand 
for heavy chemicals is making its ap- 
pearance in good volume. 


Eastern Rolling Mills is expected to 
show a small profit for the first siz 
months of this year. 


Eastman Kodak 4 B+ 


The publication of the official list of 
silver holders submitted to fhe Senate 
by Secretary Morgenthau last week was 
particularly interesting to stockholders 
of Eastman Kodak for it revealed for 
the first time just how much silver in- 
ventory their company carries. The 
statement showed Eastman Kodak as 
the largest single industrial holder of 
silver with 12 million ounces which at 
current prices around 45 cents per 
ounce would have a value of $5.4 mil- 
lions. If it could be assumed that this 
silver was contracted for a year ago 
when silver was selling around 28 cents 
per ounce, the company would have an 
inventory profit of over $2 millions or 
the equivalent of close to $1 per share 
on its outstanding common stock. Those 
who were of the opinion that a good 
part of Eastman’s inventories were in 
silver were somewhat disappointed. 
With inventories valued at $33.9 mil- 
lions in the balance sheet of December 
31, 1933, the $5.4 millions of silver 
would represent only a little more than 
15 per cent of the total. 


In the first first quarter report that 
General Bronze has ever published a 
profit of 2 mills was shown, against a 
loss of 18 cents in the same period of 
1933, 


Howe Sound 4 B 


Although Howe Sound reported a 
decline in the volume of gold, copper, 
lead and silver sold in the first quarter, 
as compared with the preceding three 
months, zinc sales were higher by 92 
per cent, and the company also re- 
ceived better prices for all products. 
Earnings of $1.03 per share compare 
with 95 cents in the previous quarter, 
and a deficit in the initial three months 
of 1933. Gross revenues were 16 per 
cent higher than in the December 
quarter, and expenses did not increase 
proportionately. Company’s major out- 
put consists of lead and zinc, and de- 
mands for the latter metal are holding 
up well. 


Although Hudson Motor is expected to 
show a loss for the initial quarter of 
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Why Grope for Market Knowledge? 


— WHEN EXPERIENCED GUIDANCE IS AVAILABLE 


my desk I get the decided impres- 

sion that investors and traders 
have the feeling that again they should 
be “doing something” and yet through 
lack of confidence in their own ability 
to analyze profit making situations they 
pass by the very opportunities for which 
they have been waiting. 

Some have tried, in vain, to guess 
what they should do. 

Others seek conclusions by groping 
about for information which they can 
use—hoping to coordinate statistical re- 
ports and rumors to their advantage. 

Still others decide to wait for some 
miraculous time when they will come 
across “something”’ that will give them 
large profits—quickly. 

And in the meantime the market 
continues to function in a normal, 
rational manner—yielding profits (and 
protection) to those capable of analyz- 
ing its significance and interpreting its 
action. 


=e the mail that passes over 


Importance of Technical Position 
Recognized by Most Successful 
Traders 


It is seldom that anyone becomes 
known as a successful trader, without 
having access to guidance obtained only 
by interpretation of the Technical 
Factors which govern market trends 
and price changes. 

For as we have repeatedly stated, 
the market, after all, is the reflection of 
human conclusions, as expressed in 
security and commodity prices. There- 
fore, regardless of what the statistical 
position of an investment might be, 
public demand, as swayed by the basic 
emotions of fear and hope, determines 
the ultimate price level and “technical 
position.” That is why successful in- 
vestors rely so strongly on Technical 
Factors. 


The Benefits of Experience 
Without Experiment 


Now in order to gain the advantage of 
such guidance you can either keep your 
own necessarily elaborate, time-consum- 
ing system of records and make your 
own inexperienced conclusions (based 
on “rules” which are available to any- 
one) or you can obtain the experienced 
guidance of others whose sole functiori 
is to interpret these vital Technical 
Factors for the benefit of investors and 
traders. 


_ Obviously the latter method bespeaks 
its own merit. 
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By A. W. WETSEL 


Wetsel Predictions and 
What They Foretold 


The principals of this organization of 
Investment Counselors (which provides 
a wide variety of services including the 
personal management of large invest- 
ment estates) have been engaged in in- 
terpreting the market and its more 
likely moves for a number of years. 
Out of this experience has been evolved 
a method which we believe broader in 
its concept and more practical in its 
application than any other, as evidenced 
by the following partial record. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or “systems,” 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in September— 
and again on October 7 of that year 


—the break of May, 1930, when others pro- 
claimed the market was definitely on its 
way to “normalcy.” 


—the break of April, 1931. when business in- 
dices and statistics indicated broad im- 
provement. Mr. Wetsel wired his clients to 
sell both investment and trading holdings. 


—five major upswings that occurred during 
this period. 


—rising market of the summer of 1932 at a 
time when statistically the country was at 
the lowest point. And at which time most 
investors overlooked a major opportunity 
for fortifying their positions and making 
profits. 


—the market rise following the bank mora- 
torium. After advising clients to stay out 
of the market during February. specific 
buying recommendations were issued on 
February 27 and on March 1. Profits were 
taken after sensational rise following the 
reopening of the Exchange. 


—the beginning of the gold embargo market. 
Purchases again being made on April 14-17 
—two to five days prior to the sensational 
rise following the embargo. 


—the long persistent Spring rise. following 
the gold embargo soon again afforded large 
profit opportunities as buying instructions 
had been issued two to five days prior to 
the beginning of the rise. 


—the break in the grain and commodity mark- 
ets in mid-July, 1933. (In order to make 
our position clear and complete. we add. 
we did not have all investors out of the 
stock market at that time, although owners 
of certain issues had been advised to sell a 
few days before.) 


—the upturns following November 3, 1933, 
January 15 and March 27, 1934. After 
having kept investors OUT of the market 
during October and early November, buying 
instructions were issued on November 3. 
And again just four days before announce- 
ment of the “stabilization” plan and on 
March 27. 


These instances are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well 
remembered. But, they also emphasize the 
necessity for forecasting short swings, 
which may aggregate even more profits. 


The Percentage of Successful 
Investors Should be Larger 


The desire to make profits is great but 
too many people lack the time to either 
properly study market action or the will 
to obtain the guidance of others who 
through experience and adequate facil- 
ities are qualified to determine what 
action should be taken. Such service, 
because it is rendered to many investors 
and traders, is available through this 
organization at a price so low that only 
a very slight increase in percentage of 
profits taken more than pays for the 
modest cost. 

Making no claim to “inside information” 
nor to a superhuman ability to pick the 
one stock or group of stocks “that will ad- 
vance more rapidly” (although our record 
is studded with predictions which seem- 
ingly might be so classified), we pursue a 
far saner course, which while not too-bom- 
bastic, we believe it far more likely to yield 
bigger returns over a period of time. 

Our clients know that they will be placed 
only in good, sound, listed securities and 
that they will receive authoritative technical 
market knowledge—including specific rec- 
ommendations as to WHEN to buy and 
SELL and at WHAT prices. 
_ Is it not reasonable to believe that if more 
investors and traders followed such a 
rational course, rather than endeavoring to 
“pick the winners” and “scalp the last 
eighth,” there would be fewer losses and a 


bigger percentage of successful profite 
makers? 


FREE—“How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth . . . Through Trading” 


This booklet, which has won such wide 
acclaim because of its exposure of out-worn, 
fallacious “guides” to investing, and points 
out how to obtain a sound, clear under- 
standing of the basic principles that govern 
successful investing and trading with their 
resultant greater profit-possibilities, will be 
sent to interested investors on receipt of the 
coupon. If you are interested in the market 
and its possibilities, you will enjoy—and 
profit by reading—this article. 


A. W. WETSEL | 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


CHRYSLER ~ NEW YORK 
BLDG. PY N. Y. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building New York 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet 


“How to Protect Your Capital and Accel- 
erate Its Growth .. . Through 
'W 39 
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DISCOVERED 


“a STOCK that- 


I—Promises to earn 20% this year 
on its present market price. 


2-Is selling in the low-priced 
range, under $15. 


3—Is a leader in one of the coun- 
try's greatest basic industries. 


4—Has high leverage. 


So favorably impressed are we 
with this stock's “Hidden Values” 
that we have prepared a "Special 
Opportunities” bulletin on it, 
strongly recommending purchase. 


Interested in sound profitable 
fact-finding investment counsel? 
— for FREE copy of this bul- 
etin. 


Mail The Coupon Today! 


‘WINCHESTER 
INSTITUTE of FINANCE 


LAURENCE S. WINCHESTER, Pres. 


Send me your SPECIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES bulletin 
reporting on the stock 
under $15, whose purchase 
you are recommending. 


Address 


What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


URRENT UNITED OPINION Bul- 
letin’ summarizes the latest Stock 
Market advices of 15 leading financial 


authorities. 
ranges. 


NVESTORS will find this list of 
outstanding stocks an invaluable 
guide to action in the present market. 
Introductory copy of this valuable 
bulletin can be sent Free on request. 


Send for Bulletin F.W. 80 FREE 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Gives definite buying 


YOU CAN BUY 


Good Seeurities 
in Small or Large Lots 


on conservative margin or on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet F-9 which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street New York 
Established 1886 
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this year, it is said that operations 
have been in the black since March 1. 


Timken Roller Bearing 4 Ce 


The progress made by Ford this year 
in recapturing part of its lost business 
in the low priced car field has been a 
distinctly favorable development for 
Timken Roller Bearing as the Ford 
Motor Company is its largest single 
customer. This factor together with a 
revival in railroad equipment buying is 
expected to make the current six 
months’ period the most profitable in 
the company’s recent history. All of 
this information will be before the 
company’s directors when they meet to 
act upon the quarterly dividend this 
week (May 1). With earnings for 
1933 at around 80 cents a _ share, 
against a loss of 20 cents a share in 
1932, and further gains shown during 
the first quarter, it is believed that 
the present 60-cent annual dividend 
could be increased to $1. 


Bidding for business in the medium- 
price field, Pierce-Arrow will bring out 
a straight eight around $2,000, the low- 
est price car in the company’s history. 


Union Carbide 4 B 

With all departments’ reporting 
higher operating rates, Union Carbide 
earned 49 cents a share in the first 
quarter, which compares with 18 cents 
last year and 22 cents in the first 
quarter of 1932. Sales of Prestone in- 
creased substantially due to the pro- 
tracted cold weather, and although this 
division has passed its seasonal peak, 
the alloys and chemical groups are cur- 
rently more active. Union Carbide has 
greatly improved its operating efficiency 
in recent years, and has added many 
new products. With an encouraging 
recovery in the heavy industries, the 
company’s earnings should pick up at 
a rapid rate. 


WEEKLY 


RECORO OF 


United Electric Coal has obtained 
rights to use a patented British coal 
washing process which will substan. 
tially increase the burning qualities of 
its fuel. 


Zonite Products 4 C 


Two quarterly reports issued late 
last month provided the first clue as to 
how repeal has helped the earnings of 
two companies. Zonite Products, pri- 
marily a manufacturer and distributor 
of drug and pharmaceutical products 
which entered the liquor distributing 
field following repeal, reported earn- 
ings of 15 cents a share for the first 
three months of this year, against 9 
cents a share in the same quarter of 
1933. This represents a two-way im- 
provement for the company earned 
only 2 cents a share in the final 
quarter of last year. Standard Brands, 
a leader in the packing of yeast, coffee 
and baking powder which began dis- 
tilling gin before repeal, reported 33 
cents a share for the first quarter, 
against 23 cents a share in the same 
period of a year ago. This, however, 
does not represent an increase over the 
December quarter as Standard Brands 
earned 36 cents a share in the last 
three months’ period of 1933. Unfor- 
tunately our large corporations do not 
publish the segregation of revenues 
from various sources and it is impos- 
sible to determine with any degree of 
accuracy what benefits a new source of 
earning power may bring. On the 
basis of the above comparisons, how- 
ever, it would appear that Zonite 
profited more from its entrance into 
the liquor field than did Standard 
Brands. 


Western Union continues to report an 
increase in the number of messages 
sent—another good indicator of recov- 
ery in-general business. 


EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 
Air Reduction 
American Rolling Mill 
Atlantic Refining 


3 Months to March 31 
1934 1933 


= 


Beech-Nut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 

Beneficial Industrial Loan......... 
Bohn Aluminum 

Bristol-Myers 

Budd Wheel 

Commercial Credit 

Commercial Solvents 


Curtis Publishing 
Darby Petroleum 


= 


International Silver 

Lambert Company 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit 

Mathieson Alkali 

McGraw-Hill Publishing 
‘oducts 


Speigel, May, Stern 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil of Kansas........... 


Twin City Rapid Transit 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Biscuit 

U. 8. Hoffman Machinery 


Waldorf System 
West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Zonite Products 
12 Months to March 31 
1934 1933 
Connecticut Electric Service 3.24 
Continental Can 2.84 
Dresser (S. R. 
General Refractories 
Owens-Illinois Glass 2.02 
Pacific Lighting 2.58 
9 Months to March 31 
1934 1933 
American Agricultural Chemical... . 0.08 
American Hide & Leather 
Proctor & Gamble 
Seeman Brothers 
6 Months to March 31 
Walgreen Company 1.25 0.51 
13 Weeks to March 31 
General Baking 0.15 0.15 


12 Months to February 28 
Great Western Sugar 2.98 0.84 


3 Months to January 27 
Universal ictures $1.37 nil 


12 Months to December 31 
1933 1932 
Canadian Hydro-Electric 9. 21.82 
Copper Range Bf nil 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting. ... 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric 
United Dyewood 


11 Months to December 31 


Edison Brothers Stoves 4.15 0.26 


a on Class A stock. b on Class B stock. 
¢ on combined Class A & B shares. p on preferred stock. 
§ on first preferred stock. 
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‘Name 
4M 
+ 
a 
$0.45 
nil 
Atlas Tack cen nil 
Atlas Powder . nil 
0.78 
nil 
0.39 
0.28 
0.85 
nil 
0.08 
0.55 
Consolidated Industrics.... a0.38 
~ Corn Products R fining............ 0.65 
pl.il 
0.35 
0.61 
General Printing Ink............. pl.21 
nil 
1.10 
rer 0.58 
a4 National Cash Register............ nil 
ot New England Tel. & Tel........... 1.16 
re Penick & Ford Ltd.............. 0.64 
‘te Phillips Petroleum .............. nil 
nil . 
0.24 
nil 
Texas ( 0.38 
nil 
0.18 
0.41 
x 


A Good Grade 
Steel Bond 
for Income 


TARTING the second quarter with 
S operations at 60 per cent of theo- 

retical capacity, Inland Steel ap- 
pears to be heading for a good year. 
In the first quarter an average rate of 
approximately 51 per cent was estab- 
lished, as against 41 per cent in the 
previous quarter and 21 per cent in the 
like period of 1933. Unfilled orders are 
understood to be quite large since de- 
mand from the railroads has been mak- 
ing its appearance in’ good volume, and 
the prospects for increased orders from 
the construction industry are favorable. 
The company has made considerable 
progress in integrating and expanding 
its facilities in recent years, and its 
senior securities are entitled to an in- 
vestment rating. 

The Inland Steel first mortgage 41s 
are issued in two series, both equally 
secured. The series A, with approxi- 
mately $26.3 millions principal amount 
outstanding are slightly more active. 
Callable at 102$ to April 1, 1938, and 
thereafter on a decreasing scale, the 
issue, together with $14.2 millions 
series B bonds, is secured by a first 
mortgage on all real estate, plants and 
mineral properties. with the exception 
of certain mineral leases. The series 
A 44s are due in 1978, but a sinking 
fund of $600,000 per annum will retire 
the entire issue before maturity. 

After an unsatisfactory first quarter 
last year, when fixed charges were not 
covered, the company made a remark- 
able earnings recovery and for the year 
interest requirements were earned 1.08 
times. However, in the last nine 
months Inland operated at a rate which 
showed charges covered 1.85 times, and 
an even higher coverage is expected to 
be shown for the first half of the 
current year. Financial position is very 
strong, with net working capital of $14.4 
millions at the year-end. Expenses inci- 
dental to the construction of a tin plate 
mill caused the company to turn to the 
banks, and notes payable of $2 millions 
appeared on the December 31, 1933, 
statement, but these are unlikely to 
prove of any great consequence. 


A Protected Yield 


Selling at a recent price of 96%, the 
series A 44s offer a net yield of 4.68 
per cent to maturity, which is well pro- 
tected by current earnings. Operations 
have not yet reflected the benefits which 
are expected to be derived from the 
production of tin plate; and other lines 
which have been added in the past 
three years should become of greater 
earnings importance under more nor- 
mal conditions. Inland is generally re- 
garded as among the lowest cost pro- 
ducers, with activities extending to the 
Chicago and southwestern territories. 
Plants are located near raw material 
sources and products are well diversi- 
fied. In view of the company’s trade 
position and the prospects for further 
earnings recovery during the current 
year, the series A 44s are worthy of con- 
sideration as a conservative investment. 
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HOW TO GAUGE 
TURNING PRICES 


To many investors these varying limits bound STOCK 
their entire financial philosophy and keep them at 


work in vain attempts to wring profit certitude from price confusion. Cer- 
tainly few called the turn on June 10, 1932 at 21 against an actual 21%. In 
such an instance our accuracy (Steel stopped at 21%, eighteen days after our 
forecast) was not a result of the shut-eye methods of precedent, nor that 
beginner’s luck lurking to leave luck at last in the lurch. It was too accurate 
and forehanded to flow from anything so evanescent as tape reading or as 
weary as depression dreary “fundamentals.” 


YES. 


This gauge of turning prices sucks its dynamic accuracy from the spontan- 
eous simplification of basic elements which only the patiently scientific can 
find—and love. The action of United States Steel is its core. 

Many have toyed with its innermost elements, few have penetrated to the 
core. Yet the discovery of this solution followed inevitably the calm processes 
of five years’ studious research and twelve years of resultful use. Its use was 
clearly dictated by its universal availability and scientific scope. 

Truly everyone can cheer the results, especially as typically illustrated in 
February 1931 when it was possible to forecast— 

“We believe the peak of the movement is to be made the latter part 
of the week of February 23, measured approximately by 151 for U. S. 
Steel. ... Sell at cost or higher all non-Bulletin stocks after U. S. 
Steel crosses 150.” (Bulletin stocks carried definite selling prices)— 
Bulletin February 20, 1931. 


only to find Steel stopping 6 days later at 1523 for its 1931 high. 


YOU CAN ADAPT is dependable set of rules to your favorite 
stock with almost the identical success that makes The TILLMAN SURVEY 
accuracy the criterion by which all other forecasts are judged. 

Take the stock you love best, apply to its purchase and sale this time tested 
tool. Your technique will then have reached its highest level and so ought 
your profits. 

This method of ours cannot and should not be guessed at. Yet a personal 
copy can be had by FINANCIAL WORLD readers. Send your name in to 
us at once, accompanied by 10¢ to cover cost of mailing this set of rules. In 
all other respects your copy is Free, and our only wish is that you STUDY 
and USE this detailed procedure which twelve years of expert usage have 
developed into efficiency and remarkable accuracy. 


@ SEND in for this sensitive price gauge NOW @ 


(Wame... 


The price of United States Steel common practi- 
cally never gets “Ahead of the market” by as much 
as 10%. Often it goes 20% behind the market. 
Today it is 6% behind. 


MAIL NAME AND REQUEST 
DEPT. AA 


Tutmal Survey 


Street 
24 THE FENWAY 


Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Let H. M. GARTLEY Teach You 
his methods of making Profits in the 


TOCK MARKET 


Many persons have found 

the way to stock market 

profits under the careful 

guidance of H. M. Gartley 

and his course “STOCK 

MARKET STUDIES”. Investigate the 

Gartley methods and be convinced of 

their sensible and profitable applica- 

tion. A 60-page brochure, describing 

it in details, is yours for the asking. 

Personally directed by H. M. Gartley, 

authority on stock market inter- 

pretation, this practical course of 

instruction was conceived primarily 

to supply the average man with an 

’ understanding of stock price fluctua- 
tion, thus furnishing a 

beste for decisions which Write for 
ead a student to know 

WHEN and WHAT to or 

and Sell for Profit. oday 


H. M. GARTLEY, — 


76 William Street New York 


— BUY? “ 
or 
WAIT? 


-=-Write for free report-=: 


Name 


AAA. 


Babson’s Reports 


Div. 44-48, Babson Park, Mass. 


Our Current Market Letter 
discusses the 


Household Refrigeration 
Industry 


Copy sent upon request 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. New York Curb Ex- 
change and Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 


Branch Office 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Big Inflation 
Coming? 


Send for FREE Bulletin FWA-28 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WETSEL’S Special OF FER 


weekly bulletin, ‘‘Market Ac- 
tion,”’ is for traders and long-term 
investors who want to know When to 
Buy and When to Sell leading, ac- 
tive stocks. Recommendations are 
definite and complete. Free sample 
copy on request—or 4 weeks for $1. 
WETSEL Market Bureau, Inc., 624A 
Empire State Bidg., New York City. 
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The Commodity Situation 


* Sharp declines in silver, 
wheat and cotton distract 
public attention from steadiness 
and strength in other commodi- 
ties... . Rubber at highest level 
in four years as restriction pact 
nears adoption. . . . Consump- 
tion of American cotton fails to 
keep step with expansion in 
foreign growths. 


cotton have given to the com- 

modity markets the semblance of 
general weakness and obscured the 
steadiness and even strength in other 
staples. Rubber particularly has pre- 
sented a sharp contrast, establishing 
the highest prices in four years, re- 
sponding to implications of an early 
determination of the details of the re- 
striction compact among the principal 
producing nations. Sugar has shown a 
stronger trend because of the prog- 
ress which has been made towards the 
adoption of new quotas. 


G cotton declines in silver. wheat and 


HE refusal of the Administration 

to see eye to eye with the silver 
bloc, and Mr. Roosevelt’s repetition of 
his opposition to currency inflation, not 
only upset the silver market but 
affected cotton to a greater extent than 
at any time since it became apparent 
that Washington was indisposed to do 
anything more for the white metal 
than has been done thus far. In view, 
however, of the dogged determination 
of the silverites and inflationists it is 
likely that not until the adjournment 
of the Congress will the controversy be 
completely removed as a speculative 
market factor. The indicated willing- 
ness of the President to accept permis- 
sive legislation is unacceptable to the 
proponents of silver coinage because 
they regard it as no more than giving 
permission to the Executive to pigeon- 
hole the enactment. 


T WAS not alone the silver situation 

that brought about the heaviest 
liquidation of cotton in months. This 
influence coincided with the signing of 
the Bankhead bill limiting the 1934 
cotton crop to 10 million bales. There 
is a growing conviction that the act 
will prove unworkable and that the 
teeth were extracted from the original 


draft. The decline in the staple to 
below 11 cents, combined with the 
Washington uncertainties and_ the 


leaden-footed approach of warm 
weather, is checking the expansion in 
dry goods trade and this has been re- 
flected in a curtailment of consuming 
demand. Distributors of cotton goods 
report an increase in unsold stocks, 
and mill orders for nearby delivery 
are declining. While there has been 
no organized move towards curtailment 
of mill activities discussion of the pos- 
sibility that spindle operations will be 
reduced is becoming general. While 
the world consumption of cotton for 
the first eight months of 1933-34 crop 
year showed a gain of 800 thousand 


TREND. OF COMMODITY, PRICES 


90 
Lititititity 
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80 1933 Fab. Mar. Apr_Moy_lune 


bales over the preceding year, the in- 
creased consumption of American 
growth was little more than nominal, 
the result of the wide spread between 
American staple and cotton of other 
origin. In the eight months to April 1 
the world consumption of *American 
cotton showed an increase of only 66 
thousand bales over the preceding cor- 
responding eight months, the total be- 
ing 9,354,000 bales. 


HE drastic selling which carried 

wheat prices down to the low for 
the year appears to have established 
wheat on a much better basis. The 
speculative long position was pretty 
thoroughly liquidated and with the 
waning of the hopes for the enact- 
ment of the Dies bill providing for the 
acceptance of silver from foreign pur- 
chasers of American commodities at a 
valuation of $1.29 an ounce, a substan- 
tial short interest came into existence. 
The decline in wheat carried so far 
that it was believed that the govern- 
ment would be induced to buy heavily 
for relief purposes and also would in- 
crease the processing tax on wheat. 
As the short interest is a potential 
purchaser and the bearish factors had 
excluded from consideration several im- 
portant and constructive items such as 
the critical weather situation which is 
developing over the winter belt, there 
seems justification for assuming that 
the major trend of wheat is more than 
likely to be upward; at least until the 
winter crop takes really definite shape. 
Current indications are that the Gov- 
ernment’s preliminary estimate of 491,- 
793,000 bushels will prove high, al- 
though when it was compiled on April 
1 it was about 25 million bushels under 
general expectations. 


PUBLICATION STOCKS 


concluded from page 427 


earnings through the depression at 
above $2 per share. This company is 
the only one of the group which main- 
tained its dividend without interrup- 
tion. All the others were forced to 
omit dividends and the only one which 
has so far resumed payments is Crowell 
Publishing. 

The early reports for the first quar- 
ter of this year fulfil the predictions 
made in the advertising lineage figures 
for the comparative four months’ pe- 
riods. The sharp gains shown by 
Condé Nast in advertising lineage was 
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translated into a profit of 12 cents a 
share for the first quarter of this year, 
against a loss of 22 cents a share in 
the first three months of 1933. Simi- 
larly, Curtis Publishing reduced its 
deficit to 7 cents a share in the first 
quarter, as compared with a loss of 
34 cents. 

In considering the relative positions 
of these publishing companies and giv- 
ing due consideration to the factors of 
management, financial position and 
capitalization, it would appear that 
McCall continues to afford the most 
conservative opportunity of the group. 
From a speculative standpoint Curtis 
Publishing holds greatest promise of 
recovering its former earning power, 
in that its magazines enjoy the prac- 
tical leadership of the field. Among the 
low priced speculations Condé Nast ap- 
pears attractive for long term holding. 


The Big Bad Wolf 


HE public has always viewed the 

speculative bear as one bent upon 
its destruction. Jesse Livermore was 
counted among the Bruins and several 
times in declining markets was _ re- 
ported to have extracted from the mar- 
ket several millions of profit. But now 
we have Bruin Livermore appealing to 
the courts to relieve him of more than 
$2 millions of liabilities principally 
owing to stockbrokers. It is not the 
first time Jesse has found himself in 
this predicament, but he has always 
been agile enough to extricate himself 
and pile up another fortune, 

However, his case serves only to 
prove that the market is no respecter 
of personalities or positions. It takes 
its toll from the sleek bull equally as 
much as from the lanky and ravenous 
bear. The Big Black Wolf is no dif- 
ferent from the average gambler who 
stakes his all on speculative operations. 
They all are lambs when they become 
overextended, and are then as readily 
fleeced as are the supposed yearlings— 
as the public is considered. 


One Reason for Heavy 
Industry Dullness 


ee the most serious unemploy- 
ment has existed in the heavy, or 
capital goods industries, special efforts 
are being made by the Administration 
to stimulate business in this division. 
Some measure of success has been at- 
tained, especially through grants of 
PWA funds to the railroads for equip- 
ment purchases. Since the railways’ 
purchases are of very great importance 
to the heavy industries, the sharp de- 
cline in their capital expenditures in 
recent years provides a ready explana- 
tion of the unemployment in this field. 
Capital expenditures made by the Class 
I railroads in recent years were as 
follows: 


$72,608,000 
361,912,000 
167,194,000 
103,947,000 


The current indications point to a 
much higher total of outlays for new 
equipment, additions and betterments 
for 1934 than that reported for last 
year, 
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One of a series, “What is the Associated System?” 


Helping Customers 
Pay their Bills 


VERDUE amounts owed Associated operating companies by 


customers for electricity and gas total $2,141,829. These 
arrears do not include amounts written off as bad debts. @ In- 
stead of cutting off the service of customers who could not pay 
promptly because of reduced incomes, Associated operating com- 
panies helped many customers to continue their service by 
making it easier for them to pay. One way was to allow customers 
to pay for service weekly, and at the same time pay a small 
amount toward their old bills. @, Slowness of collections is one of 
the several unfavorable conditions which induced the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company to propose its Plan of Rearrangement 
of Debt Capitalization. The Plan aims to keep the Associated 
System intact, and thus help to protect the investments of 
350,000 Associated security holders. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 


GAS € ELECTRIC 


STOCK MARKET TRENDS 
ARE BASED ON FACTS 


Successful stock market operations require a thorough knowledge of 
present conditions most likely to affect future prices. 


New York Daily 


Investment News 


keeps you informed on conditions behind the markets. It gives you the facts 
upon which to base your market activities. The regular subscription charge for 
the New York Daily Investment News for a period of 3 months (about 75 
issues) is $5. Single copies sell for 10 cents each. If you never have been a 
regular subscriber to this paper, take advantage of our 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
25 ISSUES FOR $1 


Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement and mail with your address today. Or, if you wish, 
just send your name and address and we will enter your subscription at once and send you 
a bill for $1. If after a few days examination of the paper you are dissatisfied, you may 
notify us and we will cancel your order without obligation to you. 


N. ¥. DAILY INVESTMENT NEWS 

350 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

I want to accept your special introductory offer of 25 issues of the New York Daily 
Investment News for $1. Please forward the paper to the address below, 


0 $1 Enclosed 0 Send Bill 
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FIRE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


We welcome your inquiries 
on any Insurance stock. 
Our comparative Insurance 
chart and current recom- 
mendations are contained 
in survey FW-15. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


Hanson & Hanson 


Established 1912 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


25 Breadway New York City 


THESE STOCKS? 


HE outlook for the stocks listed below is 
discussed in our current Stock Market Bul- 
letins, copies of which will be sent to you free 
of charge. 
If you hold or are interested in any of the 


following securities, our current Bulletins 
should prove of oy value in the present 
uncertain period. he stocks discussed are: 
American Radiator Goodyear Tire 
American Smelting International Harvester 
Atchison International Nickel 
Baltimore & Ohio Mathieson Alkali 
Bendix Aviation Montgomery Ward 
- Warner New York Central 
Chrysler Railroad 
Columbia Gas Plymouth Oil 
Eaton Manufacturing Timken Roller Bearing 
General Motors United Gas Improvement 
Simply send your name and address and the 
above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. Also an interesting 
book called “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS. 


_ INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, «2 
‘Div. 548, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bought, Sold and Quoted 


Comparative Analysis 
on request 


ALLEN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
Membera Commodity Exchange. Inc. 
20 Broad St., New York _ HAnover 2-6°52 


Market’s Next Move? 


Send for sample copy, free, of our 


“Stock Market Outlook’’ 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 3102, Fifty Broadway, New York 


STOCKS 


carried on conservative margin 


H. F. McCONNELL & CO. 


(Established 1908) 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
60 Wall Tower, N. Y. Tel. Whitehall 4-6400 


DAILY ADVICE -38 STOCKS 


Y IT. YOU'LL LIKE IT. 
Free To New 
THE FINANCIAL 
ADVISORY SERVICE. INC, 
32 Broadway, New York 
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cally appreciate more rapidly than the 
general market. This factor is not 
generally recognized, but its applica- 
tion should become more evident with a 
further recovery in the markets. With 
underwriting results continuing favor- 
able, the investor may well consider the 
fire insurance stocks as affording an 
attractive means for the enhancement 
of the value of his portfolio over a 
reasonably long period. 

The stocks of the leading companies 
have appreciated materially from the 
low prices of last year, but many are 
still obtainable on a favorable ratio. 
Issues like the Hartford Fire, the 
Aetna and U. S. Fire are selling well 
above year-end liquidating values, but 
the improvement in the bond market 
in the past three months has without 
doubt brought their portfolios to a 
closer relationship with the present 
market. These issues may be con- 
sidered as relatively conservative in- 
vestment opportunities. In a perhaps 
more speculative category Home In- 
surance does not appear to be over- 
valued at prevailing prices, since the 
company has made a good recovery 
in the past two years. National 
Liberty, which is affiliated with the 
Home Group, for a low priced non- 
dividend paying issue also offers long 
range attraction and may be considered 
as a moderate part of a well conceived 
list. It is also suitable for transfer 
where the investor holds stocks which 
are not as promising at the present 
time. 


concluded from page 429 


Sucu contraction would not take away 
any part of a corporation’s existing 
equities any more than the reverse would 
increase them. But what it would do 
would be to make the base on which a 
corporation predicates its dividends 
more suitable to a declining earnings 
trend. It would increase the probabil- 
ity of continuance of dividends and 
thereby provide a more heartening 
background in periods of adverse busi- 
ness. 


Or and conservative busi- 
ness principles still remain and always 
will remain the solid foundation of our 
financial structure. We strayed from 
that sound practice. We should now 
return to it. 


Compantes of the old-fashioned type 
like National Lead, American Tel. & 
Tel. and a score of others that have 
maintained their reputations as well- 
conducted enterprises have done a great 
deal in maintaining the investor’s con- 
fidence in our securities, for by their 
fine example they have’ demonstrated 
that it often is not so much the busi- 
ness but the men behind it that are 
responsible for the mistakes that have 
been made in its name, 


Dividends Declared 


Regular 
Pe- Pay- Hdrs, 
Company Rate riod able 
uly 2 June 15 
Doss pf. Q Aug. 1 July 16 
Book 21 Apr. 16 
mer. acco, une 1 

Q June 1 May 
Bank of Montreal .............. $2 Q Jan. 1 Apr. 30 
Beacon Mfg. efor. Saemckanaie $1.50 Q May 15 May 1 

ay 15 Ma 
Blue Ridge $3 pi 75¢ June 1 May 
Q June 1 May 15 
Bourjois, Inc, $2.75 p | May 15 May 1 
eye pr. pf. 1 Apr. 23 

ay 1 Apr. 
Add Machine 10¢ 8 June 5 May 
Calif Water Service May 15 Apr, 30 
Caterpillar Tractor 12%c May 31 May 15 
arisCorp ....... ay 1 . 7 
Chicago Yellow Cab Jan, 1 May 21 
10 une ay 15 
Oil 8% May 15 1 
Davenport Water 671 May 1 Apr. 20 
Dow Chemica May 15 May 1 
$1.75 May 15 May 1 
Elec Household Util............ c May 15 May 7 
’s Bromo-Seltzer A...... 50c 1 Ape. 26 
as) ay 1 Apr 
Fort Pitt Brewing . ..5¢ Q May 10 Apr. 23 
Grand Union Co. pf. .75e 8 June 1 May 10 
25¢ June 1 May 18 
Ingersoll-Rand......:....... 37%e June 1 May 7 
International Harvester pf. .. .$1.75 June 1 May 5 
Luther Mfg. Co............00-- $1 May 1 Apr. 17 
Matson Navigation. ......... $1.50 8 May 15 May 10 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines ..... 25e June 1 May 1 
Moody’sInv. Service pt. pf... .75¢ Q May 15 May 1 
Nashua & Lowell R.R.. ......... $4 S May 1 Apr. 15 
National Lead Cl. A. p. om Sew 75 Q June 15 June 1 
National ...20e .. June 1 May 7 
New P Process... .. May 1 Apr. 26 


07% pf... 
Norfolk & Western Rwy. 
Ohio State Life Ins .. 
Public Utility Corp. . 


1.50 
Randall Cl.A..... ..50e Q ay 1 Apr. 28 
30¢ May 15 May 1 
16% pi . .$1.624% June 30 June 15 
Sherwin-Witims. 50¢ May 15 Apr. 30 
$1.50 June 1 May 15 
Smith (A. $1.75 8 May 15 May 1 
Smith Agri.Chem .......... 12%e May 1 Apr. 
_ ear 1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Stamford Water $2 8 May 15 May 5 
Strawbridge & Clothier} pr ‘pf. ‘ASI = June 1 May 16 
$1.7 June 1 May 16 
Syracuse Lighting 8% pf May 15 Apr. 20 
May 15 Apr. 20 
1.50 Q May 15 Apr. 20 
Tenn 5% $1.25 Q July 2 June 15 
Do6%pf.... 150 Q July 2 June 15 
Do77op pf $1.75 8 July 2 June 15 
Do 7.2% pf $1.80 July 2 June 15 
Thatcher ev. 90c Q May 15 Apr 
United Eng. & Fdry Q May May 1 
$1.75 Q May 11 May 1 
Accumulated 
Berland Shoe pf.............. $175 Q May 1 Apr. 2 
Fair(The) 7% pf $3.50 .. May 15 May 5 
Tide Water Pwr. Co.......... $1.50 .. June 1 May 10 
Bonus 
MclIntyre Porcupine Mines ...12}4c .. June 1 May 1 
Extra 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines ...12}4¢ .. June 1 May 1 
Increased 
White (S.S.) Dental .......... .. May 1 Apr. 19 
Initial 
National Container .........d0e .. June 1 May 10 
Reduced 
Thompson (J. R.).....eeee0s 1244¢ .. May 14 May 5 
Special 
Ryerson (J.T.)& Sons ........ .. May 1 Apr. 23 
Stock 
DowChemical ............ 50% .. July 2 June 16 
Partial 
.. June 1 May 15 
— Par. Corp. $2.25 cum. 
50¢ May 10 30 
Stell pe May 29 May 1 
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The Bond Market 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


7 VW | yi 70 


Hi gher Prices For Governments 
Raise “Ceilin @” For Other Issues 


market price of U. S. Govern- 

ment obligations is always a 
matter of importance, not only to 
banks, insurance companies and other 
large holders of these bonds, but also 
to bond investors in general. Con- 
sequently, the renewed advance in 
Governments last week attracted wide- 
spread attention, especially since the 
action of the long term Treasury issue 
bearing the lowest coupon established 
a rather important landmark. Trea- 
sury 8s of 1951-55 touched par for the 
first time in two and one-half years, 
or practically since their issuance. For 
avery short period after their original 
sale, it would have been possible for 
purchasers to break even on their com- 
mitments by selling, but the bonds 
quickly went to a discount, which in- 
creased until they sold almost 18 points 
below par. As recently as January of 
this year, the Treasury 3s sold at a 
discount of about 65 points. The other 
long term Treasuries are selling 4 or 
5 points above their 1934 lows. 


A SUBSTANTIAL advance in the 


A Factor of Encouragement 


While high grade corporation bonds 
and most other sections of the bond 
market did not follow U. S. Govern- 
ments into new high territory last 
week, the action of Governments pro- 
vides some measure of encouragement 
in respect to the market status of other 
issues, particularly municipal bonds 
and corporation bonds of the highest 
grade which have recently shown ten- 
tative signs of acting as though their 
market position was somewhat top- 
heavy. In pre-depression years, there 
was a fairly close and constant rela- 
tionship between the average yields on 
long term Governments and those on 
corporation bonds of good investment 
quality. The spreads between yields on 
Liberty and Treasury bonds and those 
shown by corporation bond averages 
fluctuated sharply in the extremely 
abnormal bond markets of 1932 and 
1933, the margin in favor of Govern- 
ments going at times to a spread more 
than twice as large as that which had 
normally prevailed in  pre-depression 
years. During the last six months, 
this abnormally large spread has been 
greatly reduced, since corporation 
bonds have advanced much faster than 
Governments. In fact, the averages 
have recently shown that the margin 
in favor of Governments has been re- 
duced to approximately the amount 
which was regarded as the normal 
Spread in past years. 

While such relationships cannot be 
computed exactly, and any “rule of 


MAY 2, 1934 


thumb” is more or less arbitrary, the 
fundamental theory is sound. Unless 
we are to go to the same fantastic 
lengths as certain of the most reac- 
tionary critics of the New Deal who 
state that Government bonds must now 
be considered speculative securities as 
a result of the Administration’s poli- 
cies, the yields on Governments will 
continue to serve, as they have in the 
past, as a basis of calculation of the 
yields which the market may reason- 
ably be expected to establish on the 
various grades of corporation bonds. 
The relationship is especially close in 
respect to the higher grades of Cor- 
poration issues, but the yield on Gov- 
ernments also serves as a yard-stick 
against which the yields on medium 
grade issues may be measured. 


Old Relationship Upset? 


It may be argued that, in view of the 
great increase in the public debt, and 
supply and demand factors affecting 
both Governments and _ corporation 
issues, the old relationships no longer 
constitute a reliable criterion. Un- 
questionably, the constantly increasing 
supply of Governments resulting from 
the Administration’s emergency pro- 
gram, and the scarcity of corporation 
issues brought about by retirements 
and the extreme rarity of new issues 
under the Securities Act, have their 
effects upon the market relationships. 
Even granting this, the fact remains 
that any rise in the market price of 
Governments raises the “ceiling” for 
corporation bonds and renders less un- 
stable the advanced positions which 
the latter have already attained. 


An Extra for 


Standard Oil (N. J.)? 


TRANGE as it may seem the annual 

report of Standard Oil (N. J.) for the 
year ended December 31, 1933, will not 
be made public until the middle of this 
month but on the first day of May the 
directors of the company meet to de- 
clare the regular semi-annual dividend 
of 50 cents, payable June 15. There 
have been a number of rumors running 
around Wall Street to the effect that a 
small cash extra will also be ordered 
at this meeting and if such an extra 
is declared it would be considered as a 
good indication that current operations 
are better than satisfactory. In 1932 
S. O. of N. J. earned only one cent a 
share on its 25.7 million shares of 
common stock, against 34 cents a share 
in 1931. 


ANNOUNCING 
A NEW funds 


Now added to the HICKERNELL 
WEEKLY LETTER SERVICE! 


7 Special Features: Complete analysis present hold- 
ings, specific buy, hold, sell recommendations— 
Mail-O-Gram_ bulletins—unlimited consultation priv- 
ilege—special analyses, reports—200 page book 
clearly disclosing methods employed by insiders to 
manipulate stock prices (understanding of which is 
important in knowing when to buy and sell)—52 
consecutive issues WEEKLY LETTER edited by Dr. 
WARREN F. HICKERNELL, who, as a forecaster 
of the trend of security prices, ranks among the 
Outstanding investment economists of America, 


$25.00 for one full year 
(For a Limited Time Only) 


Write for details 


FREE: Latest copy of WEEKLY 
LETTER and analysis of any two 
listed stocks. 


HICKERNELL INVESTORS 


SERVICE, Ine. 
655 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 


responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
120 Broadway New York city | 


The O'Sullivan 
Rubber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
**O’Sullivan’s Heels” 
COMMON STOCK 
Price $7 Per Share 

4 Prospectus upom request 


Swart, BRENT & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
25 Broad Street, New York 
HAnover 2-0510 
Pittsburgh Boston Reading Buffalo Philadelphia 


DIVIDEND 


Common DrvipEND 
No. 97 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40c) per share has been declared on the 
outstanding common stock of this Com- 
pany, payable June 1, 1934, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
May 15, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noerzet, Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD calls the 
favorable attention of bona 
fide investors to your securities. 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please print each request on a separate 
sheet together with name and address. 


PROSPECTUS ON THE O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. INC, 
COMMON STOCK—Manufacturers of “O'Sullivan's Heels. 
The first offering of the securities of a long-established indus- 
trial company to be made under the Securities Act of 1933. 
Common Stock selling at $7 per share, on which an initial 
quarterly dividend of 10c per share was recently declared. 
Full and corporate and financial history, as required by the 
Act, given in this Prospectus which may be had gratis. 


DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE—A letter, issued daily pre- 
dicts the probable market action of 30 industrial and five 
railroad stocks. Predictions are based on Scientific Analysis 
of the Technical Position and are given as opinions only. 
Specimen letter upon request. 


QUARTERLY BANK STOCK REVIEW-—lIssued by a promi- 
nent house specializing in bank stocks contains analyses of 
20 New York City Bank and Trust Companies, with special 
data regarding Guaranty Trust, New York Trust, Com- 
mercial National Bank and Public National Bank. Sent upon 
request without obligation. 


MARKET INDEX—A weekly Bulletin covering general refiec- 
tions on factors which will influence a turn in the market. 
Separate comments on the Washington Influence and Busi- 
ness Traffic Signals. Also, definite recommendations of low- 
priced stocks. Copy upon request. 


SECURITY SALESMANSHIP, THE PROFESSION—An inter- 
esting discussion of this specialized field, together with infor- 
mation about the Course of Training being adopted by scores 
of the leading investment houses for their salesmen. 


MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Com- 
plete transactions are assured through weekly follow-up dis- 
cussions on each commitment. 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS—A comparative chart of fire in- 
surance companies noting earnings, liquidating values, divi- 
dends, markets and yields. Also, specific recommendations 
of a securities in this investment group. Copy upon 
reques 


LAW TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP—One of the largest 
home-study institutions offers a 64-page analysis of the 
value to the business man of knowing law and of a practical 
plan for securing this knowledge. Free upon request. 


10 RULES OF A SUCCESSFUL STOCK MARKET TRADER— 
A useful folder giving 10 rules used by a Market Trader who 
has found them very profitable in actual use. 


POINTING THE WAY TO MARKET PROFITS—New 60-page 
brochure, just off the press, has been prepared with the pur- 
pose of supplying the average investor and trader with a 
comprehensive and clear-cut understanding of a highly en- 
lightening course of instruction. Copy upon request. 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS—Leafilet explaining margin _re- 
quirements has been prepared by a brokerage house, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


BROKERAGE SERVICE TO INVESTOR AND TRADER—A 
well-known New York Stock Exchange firm has prepared this 
informative folder. 


MAKING PROFITS IN SECURITIES—Valuable stock market 
booklet explains methods employed by successful investors. 
The part which fundamentals play and the market’s technical 
condition, as well as general sound methods for income and 
profit building, are pointed out. 


SWIFT & COMPANY’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1934—It explains, 
in a fascinating manner, something of the broadly diversified 
organization of Swift & Co. The “Report to Shareholders” by 
President G. F. Swift gives an executive’s view in several of 
the company’s activities during 1933. Reference is made to 
the fact that Swift & Company's profit, from all sources, 
— only a fraction of a cent a pound. Sent upon 
reques 


5,436-WORD INVESTING AND TRADING PAMPHLET — 
Which tells how to protect your capital and accelerate its 
growth, and intelligently covers, from the technical viewpoint, 
the important questions when to buy and when to sell. Free 
upon request. 


ANSWERING AN IMPORTANT QUESTION—If you really 
want to know what life insurance and annuities can do for 
you, you'll appreciate the simple, untechnical answer in a 
new booklet issued by one of the largest insurance com- 
panies in America, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF BANK STOCKS AND IN- 
SURANCE STOCKS—Informative folder issued by a well 
known house, members of Commodity Exchange and N. Y. 
Security Dealers’ Assn., and specializing in investment 
securities. Copy upon request. 
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WEEKLY 


BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1934——-_ 1933 
4 WEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS Apr.21 Apr. 14 Apr. 29 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)........ 2,431,100 2,449,300 1,795,500 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.) 1,672,765 1,642,187 1,431,095 
tSteel we ny (% of capacity)........ 54.0% 50.3% 23 %, 
Automobile Production (U.8. A.).... 91,664 91,224 49.653 
Commodity Price Index............ 75. 74.0 


Apr. 
jBank Clearings New York $3,737 $4,479 
Bank Clearings Outside of N.Y.C.... 943 $1,: 


Total car lo: ings (number of cars).: 578,837 557.887 498'1s2 
Bituminous Coal Production (tons) . . 979,000 1,044,000 811,000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 
trial Production..... ee 63.1 60.6 38.8 
*Daily Average. tAs of beginning of following week. tCram’ 
Report. $000,000 Omitted. of Commerce. 
4 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS MEMBER BANKS 
1934 1933 
(000,000 omitted) Apr. 18 Apr. 11 Apr. 19 
Deposits—New York City...... eace $7,340 $7,398 $6,002 


Loans on Securities—N.Y.C..... a 1,72 1,756 1,538 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C..... 1,857 1,856 2,045 
*Investment—New York City. . . > 1,170 1,130 
*Investments—Outside N. Y. C 1,912 1,897 1,901 
Total loans and discounts.... * 8,203 8,310 8,210 
Total commercial loans... . 4,623 4,698 4,627 
Total net demand deposits. .* 12,200 12,136 10,102 
Total time 4,443 4,424 4,343 
Total brokers’ loans. 993 1,002 386 


4 RESERVE SYSTEM 


Federal Reserve System gold ratio... 68.3% 68.7% 63.3% 
N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank 8.1% 66.7% 593% 
Totai Money in Circulation........ $5,347 $5,347 $5,781 


*Other than U. 8. Govt. Securities. 


4 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 COMMODITY PRICES 
1934 1933 1934 1933 

Par Apr. 24 Apr. 25 Apr. 24 Apr. 25 

$8.24 England. 5.15% 3.85%] Copper (Ib.).$0.08 2 30.06 % 


1.69 Can. Doilar.100.37. 86.94 Cotton (ib.). 076 
6.63 France...... 6.66 4.39 Gold (oz.)...35.00 ..... 
itealy...... 8.57% 5.81 


Iron (ton) |19.26 14.34" 
04 


23.54 Belgium* ... 23.61 15.56 Rubber (1b.). 
Silver (0z.).. .44% 


84.40 Japan....... 30.37 24.19 Sugar (lb.)  .043 035 
20.25 Brazilt...... 8.62 7.45 §Wheat(bu.). .75% 


*Belga. tNominal. §May futures, 


4 WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 


Freight car loadings indicate current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from,the 15th_to the 15tb generally indicate earnings for the 


current month. 
Week ended Same 


_ April 7 week Change 
Eastern District 1934 1933 % 
Baltimore & Ohio.........cccccece 40,921 35,941 +14 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............. e 23,649 22,446 + 5 
Delaware & Hudson.............. 11,577 10,262 +13 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 15,021 12,152 +24 
Norfolk & Western.............. ; 20,512 15,657 +31 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 21,877 19,241 +14 
New York Central............... ‘. 88,090 70,401 +25 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... 12,383 9,883 +25 
Pennsylvania...... 2,977 72,090 +15 
7,251 5,527 +31 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line............... 14,489 13,531 + 7 
25.276 22,126 +14 
Louisville & Nashville............ . 18,913 16,453 +15 
Seaboard Air Line............... i 12,142 11,252 + 8 
Southern Ry. System............ z 32,082 28,057 +14 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western......... 4,579 3.759 +22 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific ..... 21,994 19,632 +12 
Chicago & Northwestern ......... 28.781 23,540 +22 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 21,452 20,632 +4 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... .. 19,250 17,507 +10 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... .. 15,989 15,107 + 6 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ..... 4,181 3,502 +19 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... 3,462 2.936 +18 
Southern Pacific System... ..... 25,010 20,898 +20 
Western Pacific. 2,450 2,466 = 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern........ veer ‘4,734 5,792 - 8 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas.......... : 6,949 6,313 +10 
Missouri 19,931 17,178 +16 
St. Louis-San Francisco.......... y 10,374 9,889 + 5 
St. Louis-Southwestern.......... 5 3,670 3,143 +17 


(Compiled from American Railway Association figures) 
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A COMPLETE UP TO DATE BOND BOOK 
With Individual Ratings and Data on 4800 Bond Issues 


WILL BE READY JUNE Ist 


This Coming Book for Only 50 Cents 
Provided You Send $10 at the Same Time 


For an Annual Financial World Subscription 


A number of financial experts are now at work on the above indispensable Bond Book. 
Besides an up-to-the-minute rating on 4800 different bond issues, it will give you the 
many important points about each bond that most investors have no way whatever of 
finding out. To know the individual rating for each bond is a big aid to the investor in 
judging its suitability for his particular purpose. Another notable feature of this 
coming 256 page Bond Record Book is that it shows for each bond the ratio of annual 
earnings to annual interest requirements not only for 1930, 1931 and 1932 but also 
for the year 1933. This enables you to ascertain the margin of safety of each issue. 


Consult This Complete Bond Guide 
for These and Many Other Points 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW whether a com- 
pany’s bonds have an AAA, AA or A rat- 
ing (Investment Grades); a BBB, BB or B 
rating (Semi-Investment Grades); a CCC, 
CC or C rating (Speculative Grades); a 
DDD, DD or D rating (indicating Low, 
Small and Slight or Nil Readjustment 
Value)— 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW the prior liens, if 
any, against a company—the total of all 
securities ranking senior in lien to the regu- 
lar bond issues— 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW the ratio of a 
company’s earnings to bond interest and 
other fixed charges for past four years— 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW if a company’s 
bonds are selling “out of line,” that is, at 


prices higher or lower than those reflected 
by Average Yield for the class— 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW in which of 9 
states a company’s bonds are rated high 
enough to be accepted as Legal Savings 
Bank Investments— 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW (for Income Tax 
Purposes) the Federal Tax Status of each 
of your bonds; the portion paid by the com- 
pany without deduction; where none of tax 
is assumed by the company; in which in- 
stances tax paid by holder is refunded by 
company— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW a é particular 
bond’s interest rate, dates interest is due, 
the current income, the flat yield and the 
yield to maturity. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO GET THIS 256 PAGE BOND BOOK 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $10.50 for a year’s subscription for THE FINANCIAL WORLD and also for a copy of your coming 
Bond Book which will be ready June ist. (Mention here............0se00eeeees whether subscription is new, 


renewal or extension.) 


NOTE—You may have The Bond Book and a six months’ subscription for $5.75. 


THE SCH WBINLER PRBSS, N. Y. 
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WHAT 


Financial Books Will Help You Most 


In Making Decisions Affecting 
Your Profits in Stocks and Bonds & 


“STOCK MARKET THEORY and PRACTICE” 


By R. W. Schabacker (875 Pages) Published at 


An unusually comprehensive book, by Forbes’ Financial 
Editor, to help both the investor and the speculator. 
Nearly 100 pages are devoted to interpretation of vertical 
line charts. There are 105 charts and graphs to illustrate 
the text. The 27 chapters cover a wide range of useful 
stock market information, including ‘‘Stock Exchange 
Credit and Marginal Trading,’’ ‘“The Short Sale,’’ Odd- 
lot Dealing,’’ ‘Brokers’ Loans,’’ ‘‘Outside Stock Ex- 
changes,”’ “‘Introduction to Stock Analysis,’’ ‘““The Tech- 
nical Side of the Market,’’ ‘“Taking the Worry Out of 
Trading,”’ etc. Published at $7.50—limited cash price 
$6.00 postpaid. 


OTHER BOOKS ON STOCK MARKET THEORY needed by trad- 
ers who wish to base decisions on knowledge instead of guesses 
or hunches: (1) “The Dow Theory,’’ by Robert Rhea (257 
Goevel—- 50 postpaid; (2) ‘‘The Stock Market Barometer,” by 
m. P. Hamilton (278 pages) —$2. 50 postpaid; (3) “Dow- 
} +a Averages,”’ compiled by Barron’s (190 pages) —$1. 50 post- 
paid: (4) “Graphic Charts,’’ Robert Rhea’s 41 charts, 11 x 17. 
of D Movements of Dow-Jones Averages, 1897 to December 
31, 1933—$12.50 postpaid: (5) “Scientific Forecasting,’’ by Karl 
G. Karsten (267 pages) —$4. 00 postpaid. 


(6) “Tape Reading and Market Tactics,” by Humphrey B. Neill 
(232 at $3.75—limited cash $3.00 post- 
paid; (7) “Trading Profits Through Charts,”’ by Arthur Rolland 
(36 pages—paper covers) just published—$1.00 
“Wall Street Ventures and Adventures,” by Richard D. Wyckoff 
a pages)—-published at $5. 00—now $1.00 postpaid; (9) 

t Makes Stock Market Prices?” by Warren F. Hickernell 
(188 yh ney 00 postpaid; (10) “Why You Win or Lose,” by 
Fred C. Kelly (177 pages) —$2.00 postpaid. 


“STOCK MOVEMENTS 
AND SPECULATION” 
By Frederic Drew Bond (211 Pages)............. $2.50 


The author of ‘‘Success in Security Operations” (price 
$3.50) wrote this book in 1928, added important mate- 
rial based on the market crash of 1929 and put out this 
second edition. Both the New York Times Annalist and 
Col. Ayres, of Cleveland Trust Company, have pro- 
nounced it ‘“‘the best book yet written on stock specula- 
tion.” Price $2.50 postpaid. 
OTHER BOOKS THE TRADER IN STOCKS can profit by: 
(1) “Basic Principles of Speculation,’’ by Thomas Gibson (142 
pages)—-$2.00 postpaid; (2) “Beating the Stock Market,” by 
former Financial Editor of Boston Herald (155 pages) —$1. 00 
tpaid: (3) “How to Play the Stock Market,”’ by Louis W. 
(127 pages—paper covers) —$1.00 postpaid; (4) “Success 
in Security Operations,’’ by Frederic Drew Bond (273 pages)— 
$3.50 postpaid; (5) “Trading Profits in Low Priced Stocks,” 
by — Rolland (63 pages—paper covers)—$1.00 postpaid: 
(6) “Realizing Soom Profits,”’ by Orline D. Foster, a course of 
12 lectures on Stock Market Operation—$6. 00 postpaid (form- 
erly $20.00 when consultation privileges were included). 


“INVESTMENTS” 
By David F. Jordan (378 Pages)...............4.. $4.00 
Ranks among the best books 


published on profitable in- 
od vestments. Mr. Jordan, the 


_ author, is on the staff of 

SUCCESSFUL School of Finance: 

SPECULATION chapters: “The Tests of 


tions,”’ ‘‘Protection in Purchasing,” ‘‘Protection in Reor- 
ganization,”’ ‘‘Sources of Information,’’ and many others. 
This is the second revised edition of August, 1933. Price 
$4.00 postpaid. 


OTHER BOOKS INVALUABLE TO INVESTORS IN STOCKS OR 
BONDS: (1) ‘‘Common Sense of Money and Investments,’’ by 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser (333 pages)—$3.00 postpaid; (2) 
“Corporation Profits,” by Laurence H, Sloan—$3.50 postpaid; 
(3) ‘Forecasting Business Conditions,’’ by Hardy & Cox se 
pages) —$4.00 (4) “Investment Fundamentals,” by 
Roger W. Babson (338 pages)—$3. 00 postpaid; (5) “Practical 
Application of Investment Management,”’ by Dw ight C. Rose 
(286 pages) —$2. 50 postpaid; (6) “simple Principles of Invest- 
ment,”’ by Thomas Gibson (190 pages)—$1.5 (7) 
“Testing Before Investing,” by Edmond E. Lincoln (122 ‘pages) 
—$1.00 postpaid; (8) ‘Understanding Investment,” by .lliston 
Cragg (346 pages) —$2.00 postpaid. See also list under “Prin- 
ciples of Bond Investment.’ 


“THE PRINCIPLES OF BOND INVESTMENT” 
(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 
By Lawrence Chamberlain (699 pages)............ $7.50 


Known for more than 20 years as ‘‘The Bible of Wall 
Street.”’ It is unquestionably the most exhaustive and 
penetrating study of the bond market published. Don’t 
miss reading ‘‘Elements of An Ideal Investment,”’ ‘‘Stocks 
versus Bonds,” also ‘‘Bond Prices in Relation to the Busi- 
ness Cycle’’ and the 42 other important chapters. Price 
$7.50 postpaid. 

OTHER BOND BOOKS needed by the far-sighted investor are: 
(1) “Annual Bond Record,” with statistical data on 4800 bonds 
—(256 pages)—$2.00 postpaid; (2) ‘Municipal Bonds,” by 
Fraser Brown (231 pages)—-$4.00 postpaid; (3) “State and 
Municipal Bonds,”’ 1932 Revised Edition, by R. L. Raymond— 
$4.50 postpaid: (4) “Equipment Obligations,” by Kenneth Dun- 
can (368 pages) —$3.50 postpaid; “How Banks Buy Bonds,” 
by Bernhard Ostrolenk and A. M. Massie—$3.00 postpaid. List 
and prices of best Bond Yield Table books sent free on request. 


Order Now the New 1934 Revised Edition of 


“SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN 
COMMON STOCKS” 


The demand for this book among The Financial World’s 
readers has been so great during the past nine months 
that the first edition has been completely exhausted. 
The publisher was obliged to print a second edition 
which is now on the press and which will be ready soon. 
The technique of stock speculation is here analyzed and 
explained. Also the essential risks and how those risks 
may be reduced to a minimum. Among the interesting 
subjects discussed are: ‘‘Stop Orders,” ‘‘Chart and Tape 
Reading,” ‘‘Margin Trading,” “Technical Condition of 
the Stock Market,” ‘‘Influences Affecting Stock Prices,” 
“A Sound Policy of Speculation,” etc. Price $3.50 
postpaid. 


OTHER BOOKS ON COMMON STOCKS that the buyers of com- 
mon stocks cannot aff to overlook: (1) “Common 8. 


of Standard Stasterice (306 0; (4) “Common 
Stocks and the average Man,” by, J. e Frederick, of the 
00 postpaid; “Investment 
postpaid: (6) “Understondine "“worket” 
ers. ng oc. arket,”’ Allist 
Crago ( pages )—$1.00 postpaid. 


We Supply Any Book You Want—Send Your Check or Money Order 
With All Book Orders to:— 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


; 
: 
9 ommon Stocks,” by Tannenbaum & Stearns, just published (322 Y 
pages)——-$2.50 postpaid; (2) “Common Stocks as Long Term 
Investments.’’_by Edgar Lawrence Smith (12 = 


